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EDITORIAL 


THE IDEAL OF RELIGIOUS FORMATION 


ELIGIOUS education, both in this country and in Europe, is in a stage of 
2, transition, although great strides have been made within the past two decades. 
) J Literature on the subject not only presents new approaches but also employs 
z= VY unconventional terms, such as “‘catechetic” and “kerygmatic” theology. The 
quality and the quantity of this literature gives evidence of an ever growing intelligent, 
zealous, and apostolic spirit which is one of the most heartening signs in the Church 
at the present time. Laymen, priests, bishops, and other members of the hierarchy 
are aware that circumstances in our day have produced a new paganism which must 
be dispelled by the saving message of Christianity. .This conviction has given rise to 
a revaluation of the content, meaning, and significance of faith. Possibly, methods 
and approaches, other than the traditional ones, may be more effective in transmitting 
the Good News to all men, within as well as without the Church. 


Pope Pius XII, realizing the exigencies of the times, has encouraged special con- 
ferences, such as the International Liturgical Congress held at Assisi last September, 
to discuss current “Pastoral-Liturgical” problems. He called the Congress of Religious 
Communities of Women, which also met at Rome, in 1952. On both occasions, he urged 
that religious broaden and deepen their doctrinal and spiritual formation so that they 
may serve the Mystical Body in the way and to the degree Christ expects them to serve 
His Church. In the apostolic constitution Sedes Sapientiae, issued in May, 1956, and 
discussed elsewhere in this Review, His Holiness stresses the need of additional, spe- 
cialized training for religious priests who are destined for apostolic work. He also pre- 
sents a new approach to theology and implies that the traditional seminary courses 
may be completely revised in the future. 


A cursory study of the current literature on religious education reveals that at 
all levels of instruction emphasis at the present time is being placed upon a living faith 
and upon religious formation. ‘“Today,” says Father Georges Delcuve, S.J., of the 
International Center of Religious Formation, Brussels, “the ideal of religious formation 
appears as an uninterrupted progress, each stage of which has its own special function.” 
The “essence of progress”’ is “the purification of the life of faith, liberty of commit- 
ment, and interiorization.” 


The general tendency in teaching religion today is personal and is imparted less 
through instruction than through initiation into the mysteries of Christ, and teaching 
itself is being subordinated to the theological life which the sacraments communicate. 
Religious courses and textbooks are becoming more Christocentric and are drawing 
their vivifying sap from the Bible and the liturgy. Textbooks in the past, based as 
they were upon theological manuals, stressed the intellectual content of dogmas and a 
mastery of formulae. ‘Today religion is made to appeal to the whole man, mind, heart, 
and will. 

While it is the special mission of priests to teach the Word of God, the laity, and 
particularly religious Brothers and Sisters are privileged today to become witnesses 
and messengers of Christ. To accomplish this work effectively, they need special train- 
ing. Since a large area of religious instruction is entrusted to Sisters and since the in- 
terior life ‘‘is the soul of the apostolate,” as Chautard and other writers remind us, 
the Church is solicitous for the doctrinal and spiritual formation of Sisters. This con- 
cern also extends to contemplative nuns whose apostolate is, more or less, hidden. 











While a series of well-integrated courses in theology, Sacred Scripture, and liturgy 
would be challenging and profitable to some Sisters, many religious would find them, 
through lack of doctrinal preparation, very difficult. This deficiency indicates the need 
of fundamental doctrinal courses. Once the program of religious studies in our noviti- 
ates becomes stabilized and the content and scope of the various courses are limited 
sufficiently so as to be readily assimilated within the time allotted to them, we may con- 
fidently hope that advanced courses will be available to Sisters generally. During this 
period of transition a doctrinal orientation course might be offered. 


The desire of “uninterrupted progress,” which Father Delcuve considers is “the 


ideal of religious formation” today, might be a motivating factor in such a course. 
The elements of this progress which he enumerates as “the purification of the life of 
faith, liberty of commitment, and interiorization,” are a necessary foundation for all 
doctrinal knowledge and personal spiritual growth. For this knowledge and growth 
the program will rely heavily upon the Bible and liturgy as its core. In line with the 
idea of Pére A. Liégé, O.P., as he outlines it in his plan for catechetic theology in a chap- 
ter entitled “Towards a Catechetic Theology” in Doctrinal Instruction of Religious 
Sisters, would center around the great mysteries of Christ. Pére Liégé singles out as 
a basis for his catechetical theology the Epiphany, the Paschal mystery, and Pentecost. 
No method could be more effective than that of St. Paul, who, while penetrating the 
heart of the mystery, sees it foreshadowed in the Old Testament, and fulfilled in Christ 
and His Church. 


Such an approach to theology, based on Scripture and liturgy, emphasizes the unity 
of faith in Christ and the moral and sacramental action involved in participating in 
the divine life. Depending upon grace, such an integrated study of dogma and worship 
would sHarpen spiritual perspective, deepen the interior life, and consecrate every human 
situation making it a part of the mystery. While the content of the mystery under con- 
sideration would challenge the intellect, its significance would foster contemplation and 
bring about a response of the whole person, mind, heart, and will. Synthetic in pre- 
sentation, the method nevertheless encourages analytic reflection and serious study. 


The objection may be raised that such a course is fragmentary and lacking in logic. 
Certainly it is not organized according to logic, 4 priori, but it does possess the concrete 
logic of Scripture and liturgy. The very contact with Christ, as in the case of the 
disciples of Emmaus, will cause the hearts to burn within, because Jesus has “opened 
their eyes.” The type of course here suggested is intended to serve merely as an orienta- 
tion into doctrinal and spiritual formation, the completion of which is the work ofa 
lifetime. The Summa of St. Thomas, studied at a later period in intellectual develop- 
ment, will undoubtedly give greater clarity, precision, and penetration into the truths 
of faith. The course here envisioned, with its emphasis upon Scripture and the liturgy, 
will communicate the thought and word of God and bring with it life, wisdom, and 
grace. 


This method is exemplified by St. Benedict in his Rule wherein he repeatedly quotes 
Scripture to illustrate the lesson he proposes. The ideal and goal of doctrinal and 
spiritual formation is appropriately expressed by St. Paul: “And I live, now not I; 
but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2: 20). 

Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, O.S.B. 
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Liturgy an Integrating Principle 
in Benedictine Education 


By Very Rev. Maur Bursacn, O.S.B. 


I translate Benedict’s schola dominici 
servitit as “institute of liturgy.” I 
will not even pause to defend the transla- 
tion. St. Benedict wishes every monas- 
tery that bears his name to have an insti- 
tute of liturgy, “a school of the Lord’s 
service.” He wishes every school that 
is conducted by men or women bearing 
his name to be “a school of the Lord’s 
service.” 

Much has been done by the Benedic- 
tine Order in recent decades to promote 
the liturgical revival; so much, in fact, 
that it has merited the commendation of 
our Holy Father and has in the popular 
mind made the sacred liturgy our per- 
sonal property, which, of course, it never 
was and never can be. But immeasur- 
ably much more needs doing. 

For as long as I can remember educa- 
tors have been searching and pleading for 
“integration.” Father Malachy Sullivan 
has defined integration as “a process or 
an end result in virtue of which the varied 
curricular activities and contents are 
brought together into a unity which is 
not destructive of the integrity of the 
individual or group disciplines.” Father 
Bernard Sause has defined it as “the pro- 
cess of coérdinating knowledge, a bind- 
ing, a cementing together, enabling the 
student to see all things in their proper 
relationship to one another and to God.” 


1 Rev. Malachy Sullivan, O.S.B., ‘“The Imple- 


mentation of the Integration Program in a Cath- 
olic Liberal Arts College,” Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association 
(April 11, 12, 1950), p. 58. 

2 Rev. Bernard Sause, O.S.B., ““The Formation 
of a Liturgical Character as the Integrating 
Force of Catholic Education,” an unpublished 
— delivered at Conception Seminary, March 
» 1942. 


Allow me yet another Benedictine de- 
finition. Father Patrick Cummins de- 
fines integration as “that unified mental 
attitude, that living center which binds 
all segments of knowledge into one well- 
differentiated and completed circle. In- 
tegration, at its highest, is found in 
God’s self-comprehending mind. In the 
created order, it is found in Christ’s 
human mind in three descending levels: 
that of Christ’s act of Beatific Vision; 
that of Christ’s infused knowledge; 
that of Christ’s acquired knowledge. 
On a level lower still, it is found in the 
mind of Christ’s members: first, in the 
Beatific Vision in heaven; second, in the 
infused wisdom that arises from a life 
of faith and charity; and third, in the 
acquired wisdom that arises from the 
successive mastery of art, of science, of 
philosophy, of theology.’ 

For the Benedictine school the prin- 
ciple of integration is near at hand, ready 
made by Rule and tradition. It is the 
altar, or the sacred Liturgy as represent- 
ed by the altar. Not that this principle 
is proper to the Benedictine school. But 
it should be more obvious for the Bene- 
dictine school than for any other. Any 
school, be it grade school or university, 
that would not recognize the altar as the 
center and even in a way as the source 
of its learning and teaching could not 
claim rightly to be a Benedictine school. 
Any school that would regard the altar 
as a kind of nice, pious adjunct, or then 


3 As quoted by the Rev. Michael Malone, O.S. 
B., The Sacred Liturgy — The Integrating Prin- 
ciple in the Conception Plan for Seminary Train- 
ing, Creighton University, Omaha, 1951. (Mas- 
ter’s Thesis ). 
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as a bothersome necessity, could not 
seriously claim to be a school of the 
Lord’s service, an institute of the liturgy, 
a Benedictine school. Nor could it claim 
to be integrated. 

Such a school would divorce the reli- 
gious from the secular, and the liturgy 
from life. No less an educator than 
Newman warned against such disintegra- 
tion, fragmentation, and secularization. 

“This then,” he says, “I conceive, is 
the object of the Holy See and the Cath- 
olic Church in setting up universities 
(and I dare add, schools of any kind); 
it is to reunite things which were in the 
beginning joined together by God, and 
have been put asunder by man.... I 
wish the intellect to range with the ut- 
most freedom, and religion to enjoy an 
equal freedom; but what I am stipulating 
for is, that they should be found in one 
and the same place, and exemplified in 
the same person. I want to destroy that 
diversity of centers, which puts every- 
thing into confusion by creating a con- 
trariety of influence. I wish the same 
spots and the same individuals to be at 
once oracles of philosophy and shrines of 
devotion. It will not satisfy me, what 
has satisfied so many, to have two inde- 
pendent systems, intellectual and reli- 
gious, going at once side by side, by a 
sort of division of labor, and only acci- 
dentally brought together. It will not 
satisfy me, if religion is here, and science 
there, and young men converse with sci- 
ence all day, and lodge with religion in 
the evening. It is not touching the evil 
to which these remarks have been direct- 
ed, if the young man eat and drink and 
sleep in one place and think in another: 
I want the same roof to contain both the 
intellectual and the moral discipline. 
Devotion is not a sort of finish given to 
the sciences; nor is science a sort of feather 
in the cap, if I may so express myself, 
an ornament and setoff of devotion. I 
want the intellectual layman to be re- 
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ligious and the devout ecclesiastic to be 
intellectual.’ 

The plea of Cardinal Newman is also 
that of Leo XIII, who insists that “‘it is 
necessary not only that religious instruc- 
tion be given to the young at certain 
fixed times, but also that every subject 
taught be permeated with Christian piety. 
If this is wanting, if this sacred atmos- 
phere does not pervade and warm the 
hearts of teachers and students alike, 
little good can be expected from any kind 
of learning, and considerable harm will 
often be the consequence.’ 

Only when the altar is the heart and 
center, the integrating principle of the 
school, can the product of the school be 
the integrated man, the finished man of 
character, the supernatural man who, 
according to Pope Pius XI, “thinks, 
judges and acts constantly and con- 
sistently in accordance with right reason 
illumined by the supernatural light of the 
example and teachings of Christ.’”® 


The Benedictine monastery or the 
Benedictine convent is the ideal site for 
the union of learning and piety. Here 
study can be permeated with devotion, 
and devotion with learning. It is the at- 
mosphere in which the supernatural man 
can grow. But what is this to philosophy 
or philosophy to this? I submit, a great 
deal, either way. If philosophy is wis- 
dom, if she is the unifying science, if she 
orders all things, then she must play a 
vital role in that process of integration 
albeit there are reaches she cannot com- 
prehend, elements in respect to which she 
can merely be maidservant and not queen. 
Her role is to harmonize the natural so 
beautifully that the supernatural will find 
4 John Henry, Cardinal Newman, “Intellect, 
the Instrument of Religious Training,” pp. 1-15 


Sermons on Various Occasions (London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1894, p. 337.) 

5 Pope Leo XIII, Militantis Ecclesiae, Acta 
Sanctae Sedis 30: 3-9. 

6 Pope Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth, 
Washington, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, 1936, p. 36. 
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her a worthy bride. Her role is to order 
the arts and the lower sciences into a 
body worthy of an incarnation. Her 
role is that of queen of all the earth and 
at the same time maidservant to the 
Queen of Heaven. 

Nor would her queenship suffer by 
reason of her lovely role with reference to 
the things that are above. It would 
rather profit tremendously. For she 
would learn to see with clarity, what 
otherwise she could only dimly discern; 
I mean the significance of her greatest dis- 
coveries, such as the existence of God and 
His attributes, the creation of the world, 
the unity of man, the immortality of the 
soul, and the validity of an eternal and 
a moral law. She would see her lowli- 
ness and her greatness, her poverty and 
her riches. She would see that she is 
both worthless and indispensable. And 
she would sing the Magnificat which is 
the song par excellence of wisdom. 

Metaphors aside, let me illustrate in 
just one small area. Philosophy tells us 
that there is “‘nothing in the intellect 
which is not first in the senses.” The 
truth is one of far reaching consequences. 
And left to itself, as history abundantly 
shows, philosophy is almost certain to 
exaggerate the application of this prin- 
ciple and so move in the direction of 
sensism or even sensualism, or then she 
will minimize or forget its application and 
strive for an essentialism, a spiritualism 
not only dematerialized but dehumanized 
as well. Overemphasis of the role of the 
senses leads inevitably to the materialism 
that has plagued philosophy since the 
days of Democrites while under-emphasis 
of their role brings with it that ivory- 
tower style of philosophy which has had 
its adherents since the time of Parmenides. 

Even in the so-called Catholic school, 
where the liturgy is a side issue, there 
thrives a kind of Sigerian dual standard 
which sets religion against learning, the 
physical against the spiritual, the emo- 





tional against the intellectual in a kind 
of cold war of peaceful coexistence. The 
poet despises the philosopher; the scientist 
has no use for the artist; the economist 
is afraid of the theologian. All this be- 
cause of a failure to see how the senses, 
emotions, imagination, and intellect har- 
moniously coéperate in their activity for 
the building-up of the integral man. 

Now assemble the factions around the 
altar. Let philosophy herself be the 
pupil there. Let her ponder whether 
the doctrines of the hypostatic union, the 
Incarnation, the Resurrection have no 
meaning for her, or whether rather they 
corroborate and elevate her highest 
claims about the nature of man. Let her 
learn to insist even more emphatically on 
the goodness of material things, on the 
intrinsic nobility of nature, on the essen- 
tial unity of the human being. Let her 
regard, too, as an object lesson in educa- 
tional method the liturgical functions she 
witnesses. Let her notice how the 
Church uses eyes, ears, taste, touch, and 
smell in bringing her message to her 
children. Let her see how the emotions 
from love to anger are used and even cul- 
tivated by poetry and song, and in every 
way imaginable. And let her ask herself 
if she has not perhaps been tempted to 
interpret too narrowly her principle that 
“nothing is in the intellect which is not 
first in the senses.” Let her examine her 
conscience to see if she has not perhaps 
made of man an intellect dangling from 
an eye fastened on a book. Let her learn 
that philosophy can thrive only where 
every outward sense is engaged with 
God’s world or reality and where every 
inner sense, cognitive and appetitive, 
makes its proper contribution. 

Every science, every art, and every 
pursuit in a school can profit by a pre- 
dominance of a liturgical atmosphere. 
On the other hand, the liturgy itself is 
hampered unless all the arts and all the 
sciences come bearing their gifts. The 
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Benedictine house is the ideal site for the 
fullest and richest liturgical life. It is 
also, by the same token, the ideal site for 
the fullest and richest intellectual life. 
Must education suffer at the expense of 
liturgy? Must liturgy suffer at the ex- 
pense of education? These are pseudo- 
questions. A good Benedictine school 
without a liturgical atmosphere, a center 
of liturgy without a school of the Lord’s 
service, these are monstrosities. 

The Benedictine Order has done great 
things in America in the field of liturgy 
and in the field of education. But it will 
not have done all it should until the two 
are promoted with fullest vigor as com- 
plementary to each other. 

Until the graduate in home economics 
knows, and what is far more important, 
realizes that the food she has learned to 
prepare so well is destined to feed the 
same body which is nourished at the altar 
by the Body and Blood of Christ, she 
has no Catholic, no Benedictine forma- 
tion in home economics. 

Until the student of the social sciences 
recognizes the truth that however im- 
portant the contributions of statistics, of 
tests, of case studies, and even of the 
natural law may be in the solution of 
social problems, ultimately the solution 
will come from the altar and from the ex- 
perience of living as brothers and sisters 
and as members of the social Body of 
Christ, he is not ready for graduation 
from a Benedictine school. 

Until the student of history appreci- 
ates the fact that his study of history is 
the study of the Mystical Body through 
the centuries, he does not learn history 
as it should be learned in a Benedictine 
school. 

Until the chemist and biologist feel the 
significance of the Incarnation, they do 
not know bodies or life. 





Until professors see that the perform- 
ance of their liturgical obligations stimu- 
lates their effectiveness as teachers, and 
until students feel that participation in 
the sacred liturgy promotes their progress 
in the acquisition of learning, much needs 
to be done. 


Obviously the philosophy classroom 
and the history classroom cannot become 
classrooms of liturgy. And yet, the 
sacramental life of the Church must 
penetrate them. 


Admittedly, the liturgy also stands in 
need of reform. That was made clear 
at the recent International Liturgical 
Congress at Assisi. Perhaps liturgy and 
education will be at odds until much of 
the liturgy is in the mother tongue, until 
it is abbreviated and simplified, and above 
all until it is popularized in the best sense 
as the principal and normal form of wor- 
ship for all. 


This will require decades, possibly cen- 
turies, to achieve. But Benedictine 
schools should make the greatest con- 
tribution to liturgical reform just as the 
liturgy must make the greatest contri- 
bution to educational reform. 

There is, indeed, no peculiar philosophy 
of education which we can call Benedic- 
dictine. Nevertheless, by reason of the 
Rule and tradition, by reason of the 
emphasis on family spirit, on humility, 
on discretion, on the dignity of manual 
labor, the role of the arts, the importance 
of lectio divina, the role of the emotions, 
especially reverence and love in the pur- 
suit of human perfections, and above all, 
the principle that nothing is to be pre- 
ferred to the work of God, the students 
who come to a Benedictine school have 
the right to expect a formation and an 
education which they will hardly find 
anywhere else. 
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Sidelights on the Assisi Congress 


By Moruer Jerome Scumipt, O.S.B. 


HE International Liturgical Congress 
held at Assisi in September has had 
many reporters and not a few commenta- 
tors. However, the Congress is too re- 
cent to make possible a true evaluation 
of its importance. One can for the most 
part, at this time, only offer personal re- 
actions and impressions expressed by 
those who attended this historic session. 
It will be the task of the Church to make 
proper evaluation of reforms suggested 
and to pass upon the merit of these recom- 
mendations. 

As is already well known, the theme of 
the Congress was “The Pastoral-Liturgical 
Renewal in the Pontificate of Pius XII,” 
and its chief aim was, in the words of His 
Eminence, Gaetano Cardinal Cicognani, 
to review “the admirable activities of 
Pope Pius XII in the field of pastoral 
liturgy.” His Eminence emphasized that 
this review was being made in a “spirit 
of loyalty and reverence which every one 
of the faithful ought to nourish toward 
the Supreme Shepherd who guides us.” 
In recording impressions one thinks first 
of those that struck the eye, and then of 
those that linger in the mind. 

The Congress opened with great fan- 
fare, albeit with dignity and majesty. 
Trumpeters in medieval dress announced 
the entrance of the five Cardinals. Be- 
hind the Cardinals, on a large stage of 
the Citta della Christiana auditorium, 
sat bishops from every part of the world. 
On the right side of the stage were re- 
porters and photographers representing 
eight nations. On the left side were glass- 
encased sound rooms where simultaneous 
translations in English, French, German, 


Spanish, and Italian were sent through 
the earphones located at every chair in 
the large auditorium. Everything was 
set for a memorable and fruitful Congress. 

What then were the fruits garnered? 
It would seem to me that the outstand- 
ing impression was that which was com- 
municated to the delegates in the last ad- 
dress made on the closing day at Rome, 
by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, when he 
said that the Church must go slowly in 
making any changes in the liturgy. He 
stressed that, whereas the Church will 
not hold on blindly to ancient liturgical 
forms, yet she must not change them 
hurriedly. To show the wisdom of this 
assertion of the Holy Father, I will try 
to point out a few instances of proposed 
reforms that were treated in papers read 
at the Congress. All of these to the 
casual hearer, would seem immediately 
acceptable, but would cause the Church, 
who is the mother of all her children, to 
pause for considerable reflection before 
taking action. 


Startling Recommendations 


The Bishop of Indonesia, for instance, 
made a number of recommendations 
which would make more fruitful the work 
in his mission territory. He submitted, 
for example, that celebrating the Roga- 
tion days when the harvest has been 
gathered is meaningless to his Christian 
converts. Evidently, there could be no 
point in the calendar, where Rogation 
days could be placed, so as to be meaning- 
ful for all people. It is a problem that 
will need considerable ingenuity to solve. 
In this same mission field, where converts 
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from paganism have lost all their colorful 
sacrificial rites, their picturesque funeral 
and marriage ceremonies, it is difficult to 
arouse enthusiasm in converts for silent, 
non sacrifice-offering Masses. The recom- 
mendation was made that the faithful in 
such areas be allowed to make offerings 
at will, offerings in kind, which could then 
be given to the poor among them as in 
the days of the early Christians. If this 
practice were permitted, how would it 
function in our large city parishes with 
their huge crowds? Or would it be per- 
mitted only in mission countries? If so, 
how establish the exact status of “mis- 
sionary” parishes or districts? 

The Bishop of Indonesia also recom- 
mended that qualified deacons, even if 
married, again be ordained to assist mis- 
sionary priests in the distribution of Holy 
Communion, preaching, and like duties. 
The request was made that the Church 
give an official mandate to lay assistants 
to help in “the minor Church functions 
and that Orders be re-established in a 
form adapted to modern conditions.” 
Doubtless, to have the assistance of 
deacons and the minor clerics would be 
a great help to the missionaries who may 
have as many as twenty outposts under 
their charge, but what about the priests 
in non-mission areas who, nevertheless, 
administer to parishes where the shortage 
of priests obliges them to work under im- 
mense difficulty in distributing Holy Com- 
munion to hundreds of the faithful, and 
who most frequently must offer three 
Holy Masses on a Sunday in addition to 
administering baptism and instructing 
the children in the severa! parishes where 
there is no school? Furthermore, all par- 
ishes having only one or two priests pre- 
sent the problem of carrying out even the 
restored Holy Week services without 
proper clerical assistants. The question 
arises, should the lay diaconate be limited 
to the mission countries, or should it be 
made general? If general it is evident 
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that again a host of problems would pre- 
sent themselves in trying to screen the 
parishes “eligible” for such ordained lay 
ministers. 

But turning from these mission prob- 
lems, let us consider a matter closer to 
us as Benedictines, a topic which has been 
much discussed in recent years. In fact, 
the parting word of a number of Sisters 
in my own community, as we left for 
Assisi was, “Ask the Holy Father to give 
us the Divine Office in English.” 

Much was said, and many recommenda- 
tions were made for a more extended use 
of the vernacular both in the fore-Mass 
and in the Divine Office. Again, our 
Holy Father urges us to walk cautiously. 
He does not ask us to stand still, but 
merely to glance about in order to make 
sure that all stumbling blocks are cleared 
from our path before we hurry to run 
to our goal. 


Language Problems in Relation to the 
Liturgy 


Let us consider for a moment the recom- 
mendation that the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens be permitted in the language of 
the people. Surely, it would seem this 
reform would permit greater unity of mind 
and heart among the parishioners. And 
yet, after the Pontifical Mass of the first 
day of the Congress, delegates, who ran 
into the language barrier at every turn, 
were heard to say, “Isn’t it wonderful 
that, representing every country on 
earth, all of us delegates, nevertheless, felt 
at home in the Basilica of St. Francis since 
the Mass-language was familiar to us 
all!” Another remarked, ”If the fore- 
Mass would have been offered in Italian, 
we would not have been able to partici- 
pate so fully.” The question raised was: 
Will the unity engendered by a common 
use of the language in one country tend 
to disunite the peoples of the many coun- 
tries in the common sharing of our great- 
est spiritual heritage? At the present 
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time when the governments of the nations 
are using all sorts of exchange programs 
in order to bring about a better under- 
standing among men, is it wise to detract 
from the common spiritual bond offered 
us by the unity of language in our great- 
est religious act, the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass? These are some of the thoughts 
that the recommendations evoked. 

In regard to the Divine Office, the 
divisive factor would be less pronounced 
since the greater number of priests recite 
the Divine Office privately. But for 
those who recite or sing in choir new 
problems would arise were the vernacular 
permitted. There would be the question 
of using a uniform translation, and who 
would be the authority to impose this 
translation so that it would be uniform 
in all English-speaking countfies? Then 
there would be the question of setting 
the psalms in English to music. Experi- 
ments in this direction have been going 
on for years without too satisfactory re- 
sults. Should we then discard the Gre- 
gorian eight modes and adopt a new form 
for psalmody? Perhaps the Gelineau 
version? But immediately there are 


those who frown vigorously at the 
rhythmic popularizing of the sacred 
psalms and, at the same time, the appeal 
of the beloved and tradition-hallowed 





Gregorian modes? 

These are a few of the questions that 
were projected in the interchange of 
ideas between conferences. The lan- 
guage barrier precluded any discussion 
on the conference floor, and so many re- 
actions were voiced among the various 
groups. Anyone of our readers could 
augment the list indefinitely. They are 
all problems not impossible of solution, 
certainly, but problems that will need 
ingenuity and time for evaluation and 
decision. 

What I have tried to do in this paper 
is merely to touch upon some of the 
reasons why Our Holy Father urges pa- 
tience. With the welfare of all the children 
of the Church as his care, he must take 
a long look around the corner of every re- 
form to see what further obstacles must 
be moved to make this reform a better 
thing than the custom already in prac- 
tice. One of the greatest benefits of this 
first International Liturgical Conference, 
in my opinion, is the opportunity it gave 
of making the delegates realize how varied 
are the problems of the Church in various 
lands, many of them so different from 
ours in race, habits, and temperament, 
while at the same time their devotion to 
our common Holy Mother the Church is 
as zealous and as loyal as ours. 











Significance of Sedes Sapientiae 


The Apostolic Constitution “‘Sedes Sapientiae,” with the special instructions of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious concerning it, legislates only for religious organizations 
of men whose members are destined for the priesthood and for the apostolic ministry. The 
document also has significance for religious women since tt shows the mind of the Church 
in regard to the spectal intellectual and doctrinal formation necessary for those engaged in 
the active apostolate and expressly favors a third period of renewal. 


By Rev. Arnotp Txacik, O.S.B. 


OT a little discussion and speculation 
has been aroused by the apostolic 
constitution Sedes Sapientiae which was 
made public by our Holy Father, Pius 
XII, on May 31, 1956 (A.A.S. 48, 1956, 
354-365). It deals with the religious, in- 
tellectual, and apostolic formation of 
young religious who are destined for the 
priesthood. Its main purpose, however, 
is to provide a fitting preparation for those 
who will be engaged in apostolic work of 
any kind. The apostolic constitution 
sets down very general norms and ob- 
jectives. An instruction of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious which accom- 
panies it is much more specific. The 
papal document will be considered here 
for the most part, but the other will re- 
ceive some consideration. 

The instructions contained in the 
apostolic constitution fall into three well- 
defined parts. First of all, the Pope dwells 
on the ascetical and spiritual formation 
of young religious. He points out that 
special norms are necessary for them be- 
cause their double objective of striving 
for evangelical perfection and fruitful 
work in the apostolate poses special prob- 
lems. Calling to mind the two essential 
elements that make up a vocation, the 
divine and the ecclesiastical, the Pope 
cautions against obtaining vocations un- 
der pressure or enticement, against pro- 
moting anyone to the clerical ministry 
when he has only a religious vocation, and 
against forcing anyone into the diocesan 
clergy when he has a religious vocation. 
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In this spiritual training the primacy and 
the supremacy of supernatural means is 
insisted upon, and the importance of en- 
trusting the training of young religious 
to men who will influence them more by 
deeds and example than by words is 
stressed. 

Much of what is contained in the sec- 
tion on the intellectual formation has been 
said by the Pope in his encyclical Mentis 
Nostrae. The main points are that the prin- 
ciples of St. Thomas are to be followed 
in teaching philosophy and theology and 
that the latter is to be taught both accord- 
ing to the scholastic and positive method. 
A strong insistence is again made that 
aspirants to the priesthood should be giv- 
en such training in letters and doctrine 
that at the very least they are not inferior 
to young men of the world who have fol- 
lowed courses in disciplines on the same 
level of instruction. 

In regard to the intellectual instruction 
the following statements were especially 
welcomed by the present writer: “Both 
professors and students should always 
keep in mind that ecclesiastical studies 
are aimed not only at an intellectual in- 
struction but at an integral and a solid 
religious as well as priestly and apostolic 
formation; therefore they are directed to 
not merely passing an examination of the 
schools but at impressing, as it were, a 
certain form on the souls of the students 
which will never be lost and from which 
they can draw light and strength for their 
own use and that of others when the need 
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arises.” In discussions upon the proper 
objective of a theology course for the lay- 
man in the Catholic college there are those 
who insist that the course as such is to 
aim only at imparting information, and 
the ascetical, moral, and apostolic forma- 
tion must be left to the other agencies of 
the Church. But if the professional 
theology course of the seminary is to aim 
at the formation of those who study it, 
a fortiori the same must be said of the 
theology course for the layman. 

It is the third and last part of the 
apostolic constitution, however, that 
bears the main burden of its message and 
contains the material most peculiar to it. 
In clear and insistent language Pius XII 
lays down norms and objectives that are 
to govern the pastoral formation of future 
priests, so that they will be furnished with 
the skill and competence which the dis- 
charge of the various offices of the Chris- 
tian apostolate demands. To achieve 
this the whole course is to be aimed at 
the apostolate: “intellectualis instructio 
... Sit denique ad pastoralia cuiusvis 
generis numera fructuose obeunda effica- 
citer ordinata” and again, “philosophica 
et theologica studia ad pastoralem quoque 
actionem opportune ... ordinanda.” 

Besides the orientation of the general 
theology course to the needs of the aposto- 
late, the future priests are to receive from 
the very beginning a specific and gradu- 
ated pastoral formation with practical 
exercises. This is to be climaxed by a 
special period of apprenticeship, as it 
were, under the direction of experienced 
priests after the regular theology course 
is completed. This period of apostolic 
training is to be adapted to the specific 
type of apostolic work which each reli- 
gious order or institute performs. It 
would seem, therefore, that the strictly 
contemplative orders which do not engage 
in the apostolate would not be obliged to 
this period of apostolic training. And it 
is this period that is referred to as “the 





fifth year of theology.” 

Here, too, it is evident that the Holy 
Father is intent that “the children of this 
world” be not shrewder in their own 
affairs than “the children of light” in 
theirs, for he casts an observant eye in 
the direction of the former when he says, 
“If the exercise of any art is customarily 
preceded by a so-called theoretical and 
technical preparation and this in turn 
bolstered by a long apprenticeship, an 
equal, — nay — a much superior and 
accurate preparation is required for that 
which is rightly called the art of arts.”’ 

Finally the Pope states that the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious is given the 
power to implement these general norms 
by further instructions, declaration, and 
interpretations and to do all in its power 
to see to it that they are carried out. 

The extra year of theology, therefore, 
is to take place after ordination and after 
the regular course of theology has been 
completed. The text seems to imply 
that it is to be a sort of internship like 
doctors spend after graduating from 
medical school. ‘The instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious states 
that this period of training is to last no 
less than one hundred days. And so 
rather than a “fifth year of theology” it 
will be a year or a part of it devoted to 
the study and practice of pastoral the- 
ology. 

Among other things, the instruction of 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
which accompanies the apostolic consti- 
tution forbids burdening both professors 
and students with other assignments, 
and this includes the special period devot- 
ed to pastoral theology. Seeing the force 
with which the Holy Father insists that 
these stipulations be carried out to the 
letter this document may give the coup 
de grace to the policy of some religious 
communities which have seminarians 
teaching and acting as prefects in schools. 

The decrees of the Holy Father give a 
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considerably different approach to the 
study of theology from that which has 
been common in many places in the past 
besides changing the content of the theol- 
ogy course not alittle. It makes one stop 
to consider to what extent the whole sys- 
tem of teaching theology may eventually 
be affected. Certainly controversies like 
that concerning “kerygmatic” theology 
show that many priests and theologians 
feel the need for some sort of a change in 
the content, organization, and presenta- 
tion of the traditional studies. But most 
of all, the present document shows the 


changing times in which we live. This is 
brought out especially by the notice he 
takes of the higher caliber of layman 
whom the priest will meet and with whom 
he must be prepared to deal as his equal 
in cultural and educational attainments. 
It is brought out also by the insistence 
upon utilizing the latest findings of the 
sciences of man — psychology, pedagogy, 
education, catechetics, and sociology are 
mentioned specifically — in the service 
of the apostolate. Truly Pope Pius XII 
is a man of great vision in the world to- 
day. 


keen awareness which the Pope has of the 


INDIRECT ORIENTATION FOR BETTER CATECHESIS 


Speaking of the exigencies of the times and the need for a deeper spiritual forma- 
tion of teachers of religion in France, the Reverend Georges Delcuve, S.J., says: 


“A consoling thought is that among nuns and Brothers who teach there is a definite 
consciousness that integral Christian formation is the raison d’étre in independent 
education; there is also a better perception of the aim of religious education in its deep 
reality: the development of the life of faith. 

“Especially among nuns, the gaps in the knowledge of teachers are being filled. 
The Union des Religieuses Enseignantes are organizing national Days every year. 


This initiative has inspired small groups to take intensive courses in convents, and in 
1954, about 1,000 religious took these. 


“Not only do the heads of Institutes seek to repair omissions, but they also realize 
that a more thorough doctrinal study is needed during training. This has become in- 
dispensable to ensure a personal balance between secular and religious knowledge. 
It is no less necessary for the undertaking of heavier tasks of catechesis which are in- 
cumbent on all, religious and lay. 


“In some Institutes (Ursulines, the Sacred Heart nuns), the novitiate is followed 
by one or two years of doctrinal training. The Dominicans have opened, at Saint- 
Maur-des-Fossés, a Studium where the studies are carried on in a homogeneous spiritual 
atmosphere. A small group of French nuns have entered the pontifical institute ‘Regina 
Mundi,’ inaugurated in Rome... in 1954; in Paris a Higher Institute for doctrinal 
formation was started in November 1953. These studies aim at higher attainments 
and at nourishing the spiritual life; they do not seek directly to instruct for catechesis. 


“These initiatives are all of good omen. Probably, in time, they will come — with- 
out sacrificing anything of their seriousness to think of this development in a different 
Spirit: a teaching closer to the sources, more central, more nourishing for spiritual life 
and keener to transmit the Christian message (“kerygmatic”).” 


“Religious Pedagogy in France,” Lumen Vitae 11 (1956), 228-229. 
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The Tertianship — ‘The School of the Heart’ 


By Moruer Mary CEveste SHaucunessy, O.S.U. 


HE Constitutions of the Roman 

Union of the Order of St. Ursula 
state that “‘about the tenth year after 
their first profession... the choir nuns 
will make a six months’ probation. .. .” 
And again, “The object of this probation 
is to fit the tertians to labor more effec- 
tively for their own perfection and to 
render themselves more competent to 
serve the Order.” ‘The tertianship has 
been called ‘the school of the heart’. To 
refer to it as the third period of formation 
gives it a pedestrian and prosaic flavor. 
To emphasize Rome as the locale suggests 
a limitation that not even the transcen- 
dent character of the eternal city can 
eliminate completely. But to consider 
it a grace that cannot be appreciated suf- 
ficiently stirs the heart and moves the 
mind to ponder in prayerful reflection 
this special manifestation of God’s love. 
The effect of this divine showing has been 
expressed in an official document in the 
following succinct summation: 


Our religious acquire a deeper knowl- 
edge of Our Lord, greater fervor in their 
religious life, a taste for more serious 
and doctrinal reading, greater fidelity 
to their spiritual exercises, and since 
the tertianship has been given at Rome, 
a greater love for Holy Church and the 
Holy See, deeper attachment to the Or- 
der, a broadening of mind and heart, 
and, as a result of all these, there is 
greater unity in the Order.! 


Early in this six months’ period the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius are 
given. What this means after ten years 
or more in the apostolate, of the very 
nature of the experience, is very personal. 
The religious have had a novitiate of two 


1 Circular Letter No. 127 of Very Rev. Mother 


Marie de St. Jean Martin, O.S.U., to the Ursu- 
lines of the Roman Union: Sept. 8, 1954. 


and a half years during which time they 
had made the same Exercises. A junior- 
ate of three years followed the taking of 
temporary vows. Both periods of forma- 
tion had provided, as it were, a blueprint 
for the contemplative apostolic vocation. 
The lines had been sketched carefully 
on a foundation that aimed to develop 
an asceticism directed to love in the very 
atmosphere of charity itself. ‘The second 
period with its integration of the interior 
life with intellectual pursuits had added 
much to the structure. Then there had 
followed years of teaching, of community 
life, of graduate study, of all that enters 
into the life of a teaching religious, a life 
lived within a framework designed to pro- 
tect the life of prayer and safeguard 
progress in perfection. 

And now comes a second making of the 
Exercises. Now it is not a question of the 
blueprint, but of the structure. A struc- 
ture that is no man-made building but a 
living, vibrant human being, a woman 
whose completion is found only in sacri- 
ficial love. She is older now than when 
she first embarked upon a long period of 
withdrawal in prayer, several years older 
than when she first heard that the life 
of an Ursuline must be her love of God 
communicated to others, a life associated 
with the redemptive and reparative love 
of Christ. Praying in this ‘new school 
of the heart,’ the tertian has that unique 
experience of being midway, of being 
able to see the past clearly and to plan 
carefully for the future. She does not 
throw away her original blueprint, but 
her prayer, like a piercing chemical, brings 
out new lines. What depths to ‘trans- 
formation in Christ,’ to ‘conformation to 
Him’! There is a new dynamism in the 
meditation on the Kingdom, a new in- 
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volvement in the ‘choice of the standards.’ 
Throughout the weeks of the Exercises 
there is always the combination of the 
real with the ideal, of the promise with 
new modes of fulfillment. 

That the work of the tertianship is 
between God and the soul is evident not 
only in the making of the Exercises but 
throughout the complete period. The 
daily instructions on the Constitutions 
given by the Instructress of Tertians, 
particularly those pertaining to the vows 
and the solid virtues, become more than 
mere classes. ‘The course on the History 
of the Order takes on spiritual dimensions. 
The atmosphere of the monastery is most 
conducive to recollection and the spirit 
of abnegation. Great care is taken lest 
anything mar the age-old truth that 
growth in perfection implies great purity 
of heart. Concentrated prayerful study 
of the vows years after one has first pro- 
nounced them gives vitalizing knowledge 
on the relationship of asceticism to union 
with God. A positive approach to pover- 
ty, a virtue so loved by Our Lord, to 
chastity as something splendid, a love for 
the Whole Christ, to obedience as a per- 
fecting of the holocaust, offers ample op- 
portunity to see the encroachment made 
upon the heart and the mind, the failures 
of the past that need to be remedied. 
True, occasions for the practice of virtue 
may not involve the detachment called 
for in the classroom, in administrative 
positions, in the clash of temperaments 
that are unavoidable in the professional 
aspect of the life of a teaching religious. 
However, the daily striving for perfec- 
tion in all the little things that make up 
the ordinary routine during such a period 
of renewal does much for the acquisition 
of humility, and only the humble can 
be daring. 

Daring, too, in our day when there is 
such need for greater intellectual forma- 
tion of religious educators, is the ideal to 
hold to the supremacy of the super- 
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natural tenaciously by striving to view 
everything from above and not from be- 
low, and to reduce to a unity the ideal 
of perfection and the method of obtain- 
ing it. That this lofty aim might be 
realized, every possible advantage is 
given: additional time for prayer, week- 
ly dogma classes by a member of the 
faculty of the Angelicum, monthly con- 
ference by a Jesuit, not to mention the 
riches of the liturgy. Nor is the empha- 
sis on the personal to the exclusion of the 
apostolate, for underlying everything is 
the holy ambition of being true women 
of the Church whose calling is to prepare 
others for the wholehearted giving of 
themselves in an age that demands great 
heroism. 

A study of the history of the Institute 
is a most effective introduction to the re- 
newal of the apostolate, especially when 
it is made contemporaneously with the 
re-examination of the Rule and the Con- 
stitutions. Such a study enables the re- 
ligious to see the life of the vows and the 
spirit of her Foundress lived out in action. 
This should be the case, no matter what 
the establishment of the Institute was, 
or its present condition. In returning to 
its origins in their historical setting and 
in following the growth and development 
of the Institute in different environments, 
the religious of either a newer Congrega- 
tion or of an older Order gains deeper in- 
sight into her particular place in the 
Church today. Greater knowledge should 
beget greater love, especially when the 
aim is to make a study of this kind a 
light and a strength: a strength from con- 
tact with the sanctity of those who have 
gone before; a light in the cherishing of an 
inheritance as the fuel of love. The re- 
ligious has much to learn from the lives 
of her predecessors. She gains new in- 
sights into the shifting emphasis in spirit- 
uality at different periods. She realizes 
that as the spirit of her Institute was in- 
carnate in her Foundress and in those who 
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followed her, so it must be at all times 
in every member. 

Studying the history of a religious In- 
stitute in the setting of the history of the 
Church gives it an existential quality. 
This can be done orly in a very limited 
way. A brief introduction showing the 
relation of the temporal aspects of the 
Church’s life at the time of the initial 
foundation to the basic ingredients of all 
spirituality, renunciation, prayer, and the 
law of charity, is very valuable. Refer- 
ences to local conditions of the Church 
when different houses of the Institute 
were being established, and to present 
needs in different localities can be made 
as the course progresses. ‘Tertians them- 
selves can give the account of their own 
houses or provinces, a very excellent 
method especially when different nations 
are represented. Last year in the Eng- 
lish speaking tertianship, religious from 
England, Peru, and Australia made Ursu- 
line life in those countries very real for all 
from the United States. Since tertian- 
ships were being given for the Dutch and 
the French, additional information about 
methods of education and communities 
in Holland and France as well as the 
missions in Java and Thailand was in- 
cluded in the course. Besides some mem- 
bers of the regular community at the 
Generalate were from countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, and either came per- 
sonally to address the group, or made 
valuable data available. 

As a concluding project in the process 
of deepening, reviews of books on the 
Foundress and outstanding members of 
the Institute provide an opportunity that 
the routine of the school year seldom per- 
mits. The overall result seems to be a 


clearer view of the apostolate in the light 
of actual foundations, a deeper realiza- 
tion of the necessity of integrating the 
spiritual with the intellectual, and an 
added stimulus to new endeavors in the 
adaptation essential in our changing 


world. 

To be more specific in describing the 
nature of the daily program is not easy. 
However, the classes on the Constitutions 
and the History of the Order to which 
reference has been made, were held in 
the morning. The weekly lecture by a 
visiting Dominican, weekly class in the 
history of Gregorian music, weekly choir 
practice, the monthly conference by an 
English-speaking Jesuit residing in Rome, 
and occasional talks were all on the after- 
noon schedule. Time was allowed some 
afternoons for private reading and study 
which enabled each to proceed through 
the Summa of St. Thomas at her own pace. 
Special feast day recreations, called by 
the Americans “international,” had a 
broadening flavor all their own. The in- 
ability of Americans to speak a foreign 
language is notorious, but in this instance 
it was somewhat modified, since tertians 
from other countries wanted to learn 
English, or had some facility in it. 
Broadening, too, were the programs of 
the other groups on special occasions, and 
inestimable were such lectures as those 
given to all three groups of tertians by 
such outstanding figures in the Church 
as His Excellency, Bishop Leidre of Hol- 
land, and the Very Reverend John Jans- 
sens, Superior General of the Society of 
Jesus. 

That Rome is the ideal place for such a 
period of renewal as the tertianship is 
self-evident. That it has been made pos- 
sible is due to the wisdom and vision of 
Very Reverend Mother Marie de St. Jean 
Martin, O.S.U., Mother General in resi- 
dence at Rome. Her very presence, her 
personal interest, the content of her dis- 
courses reveal that to her the tertianship 
is a dream cometrue. Under her inspira- 
tion this third period had its beginnings 
before the War, in both Europe and in the 
United States. Here in the United States 
several years before the first tertianship, 
a thirty-day retreat was made as a type 
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of renewal. Then in 1936 the first ter- 
tianship was established, covering a 
period of three months. Finally this 
formation came to its present form during 
the War, when a four months’ juniora<e 
was added to a six months’ tertianship. 

Such a juniorate was introduced “as an 
efficacious means of controlling and com- 
pleting the theological, philosophical, and 
pedagogical training of our subjects, and 

of enabling them to study together the 
problems of the times under these three 
aspects.”” The study of the interior life 
is continued, there is no curtailing of time 
for prayer, but the mornings are now de- 
voted to the study of philosophy and the 
Ursuline method of education. In addi- 
tion three study groups are set up with a 
choice of either a tract in the Summa or 
specific letters of St. Paul. All partici- 
pate in a general reading in the discussion 
of books selected according to personal 
taste and dealing with contemporary 
thought. There are also weekly lectures 
in the History of Art, prepared and given 
by the tertians themselves, as well as 
weekly briefing for the visits to be made 
to the churches, museums and historical 
sites of the city. The immediate con- 
tact with the visible expression of doc- 
trine, especially in the early mosaics, in 
the sculpture of Michael Angelo, in the 
paintings of Fra Angelico, in the interiors 
of the great basilicas, and in the cata- 
combs gives new dimensions to the ‘sensus 
Christi.’ St. Peter’s comes to be a city 
in itself along whose streets the Christian 
world of East and West has walked since 
the beginnings, now that the very founda- 
tions are accessible revealing the ancient 
necropolis where the burial places of early 
Christians crisscross the hallowed spot 
known as ‘locus’ Petri. 

Nor is this the only tie that binds the 
Roman tertian in a special way to the Holy 
See. There is the anticipation of an audi- 
ence with His Holiness, of receiving His 
——_ 
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Blessing in St. Peter’s Square, of attend- 
ing a beatification or a canonization, of 
drawing a choice number when invitations 
to special liturgical functions in the great 
basilica are limited. There is the very 
proximity of Christ’s Vicar as His Christ- 
mas and Easter messages come over the 
air. Finally there is the reality of a pub- 
lic audience at which His Holiness ad- 
dressed the special groups present. To 
the Ursuline tertians He expressed His 
joy at the sight of so many from so many 
different countries, surely a sign of His 
benevolent interest and approval. 

Our Holy Father’s expressed attitude 
toward a third period of formation can 
be deduced from His remarks to a group 
of Tertian Instructors of the Society of 
Jesus on March 25, 1956, when they were 
received by His Holiness in a special 
audience. In his allocution to them the 
Holy Father said among other things: 


This (the Third Year of Probation) was 
your Founder’s ingenious invention, 
which has proven in practice to be con- 
sonant with great progress in the re- 
ligious life, and has since been imitated 
more and more by other religious Insti- 
tutes. Since, however, it is now four 
hundred years from the time this in- 
spiration first illuminated his mind and 
was put into effect, it could happen 
that some may think it now obsolescent, 
adducing a variety of reasons, e.g. that 
men of the present day are more in- 
clined to prompt and expeditious ac- 
tion, or that the demands of the apos- 
tolate have grown more imperative 
with the passage of time. We think 
exactly the contrary; for in our age it 
is very necessary that personal reli- 
gious life be especially persevering, 
healthy and vigorous, all the more so 
because the aid and good of souls de- 
mand greater preparedness on the part 
of the apostle. Therefore, the time of 
the third probation is to be considered 
as something almost sacred, divinely 
inspired, and indisputably worthy of 
the most careful observance. Where- 
fore we exhort you that, once the cur- 
riculum of studies is finished, each and 
every one without exception, go through 
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this entire year, giving himself to in- 
tense meditation in houses set aside for 
this purpose, and that in this third 
year, as far as possible, the experimenta 
(trials) and tests of the noviceship be 
again undergone, and that the prescrip- 
tions and norms for it be faithfully fol- 
lowed 


In the same allocution His Holiness 
emphasized the relation of spiritual and 
intellectual renewal to the preservation 
of the tradition of the Order, saying that 
they (the tertians) “pay special attention 
to the important occupation” of studying 
their Institute and of penetrating its prin- 
ciples which are its soul. Referring to 
the Spiritual Exercises, he recommends 
that they “penetrate them, study, taste, 
appropriate more and more all that is 
contained in their pages.” After the 
third probation they should be perfectly 
convinced “that they must hold ‘to the 
line’ of the Ignatian tradition and that 
there is nothing to correct in its essen- 
tial.’ 

This respect to obedience will be the 

most efficacious way of accomplishing 

marvels, as has occurred in the past 


on condition that no unstable or de- 
formed caprice weaken the tradition.® 


On May 31, 1956, there was published 
the apostolic constitution entitled Sedes 
Sapientiae. This Constitution is con- 
cerned with the training of the members 
of religious Institutes who are destined 
for the active apostolate. The Sacred 
Congregation for Religious, on July 7, 
1956, issued Statuta Generalia to clarify 
and make definite in detail the intent of 
the Sedes Sapientiae. All religious or- 
ganizations of men whose members are 
destined for the priesthood and for the 
apostolic ministry are affected by this 
3 Unpublished notes of Rev. Francis Keenan, 
S.J., Instructor of Jesuit Tertians, Auriesville, 
New York. 

4 Allocution of His Holiness, Pius XII, to Ter- 
tian Instructors: La Documentation Catholique, 
April 15, 1956. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 





new legislation. A few of its directives 
are given here to show the mind of the 
Church on a third period of renewal. 
Although these are for priests as was the 
allocution of His Holiness, nevertheless, 
application can be made to religious wom- 
en active in the apostolate. 

Under Article 51 of these Statuta we 
read: 


It is surely the best plan and also one 
proved by experience that a young 
priest is not known to be fully formed 
and tested in piety and the apostolate 
unless, after completing his thirtieth 
year and after having had some per- 
sonal formation in the ministry, he 
should receive a final instruction if pos- 
sible, which will imprint an indelible 
mark upon his soul. 

This period of formation is usually 
called: the third probation, a second 
novitiate, a novitiate for the apostolate, 
the year of perfection, a school of the 
heart.” 


Under Article 53: 


A particular law is clearly established 
when this final probation is imposed; 
the same law is to be greatly praised 
if it renews it, and in so far as a proba- 
tion of this kind is duly fulfilled, the 
way is prudently opened to meet 
heavier responsibilities. 


When it is not imposed, there should 
be a substitution in whatever better 
way it can be done, so that the intend- 
ed end for renewed strength is ob- 
tained.® 


No doubt these expressions of the mind 
of the Church will be a source of inspira- 
tion to the superiors of several Institutes 
who have added a period of renewal. 
They will encourage those who are con- 
sidering a period of rededication as it is 
sometimes called. The only effective 
way of stating to what extent the move- 
ment has grown, and the nature of differ- 
ent programs would be a report on a 
questionnaire, which does not come with- 


7 Unpublished notes of Father Keenan. 
8 Ibid. 
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in the scope of this paper. 

The advantages of a period of forma- 
tion after the experience of the apostolate 
are manifold. Besides those already in- 
dicated, the renewal of the interior life, 
the growth in intellectual life particularly 
through the study of dogma, the deepen- 
ing in the spirit of and love for the Order, 
the psychological factors involved in hav- 
ing this experience in mature life are not 
to be minimized. Such a period of with- 
drawal enriches for a more effective period 
of penetration during the years of full 
personal development. 

If to the papal directives advising 
further spiritual and intellectual forma- 
tion for young religious, and encouraging 
the study of Scripture and dogma after 
final profession, are now added those per- 
taining to a third period of formation for 
priests engaged in the active apostolate, 
it seems logical in the light of our times 
to consider the needs of the mature reli- 
gious of professional experience. More- 
over, more and more religious are being 
given the benefit of the additional years 
of the first juniorate. More and more is 
being demanded of religious teachers in 
the way of administrative responsibilities, 
in cultural background, in specialization, 
in different aspects of professional train- 
ing. The present trends in higher educa- 
tion in the United States may mean that 
many more of our high school graduates 
will be attending state colleges. This will 
mean a preparation on the secondary 
level that will enable them to meet the 
problems they will have to face. It will 
mean that the religious teachers on the 
primary level will have to be integrated 
within themselves. The stimulus of a 
third period of formation will be no small 
contribution under such circumstances, 
especially since it is designed to develop 
in the religious greater desires in the pur- 


suit of sanctity, greater understanding of 
the spirit of her Institute, greater realiza- 
tion that to teach is to transmit a culture. 
That there are many obstacles to this 
program is evident. Some are similar to 
those raised in regard to the first juniorate: 
scarcity of nuns, expense, lack of facili- 
ties. Undoubtedly those who have add- 
ed either the first juniorate or the tertian- 
ship have felt the temporary loss of sub- 
jects, and have been obliged to make 
greater financial outlay. Looking back 
after a period of years the Ursulines can 
rejoice in the courage and vision of their 
Mother General and Provincials who 
made such an ideal possible. After twen- 
ty years of tertianship Very Reverend 
Mother herself can say that the tertian- 
ship is the greatest boon to the Order since 
the establishment of the Roman Union 
in 1900. All gratitude is gift-giving, and 
subjects return to their communities im- 
bued with a new spirit of generosity, or 
are prepared to go to other houses in the 
same spirit. Those whom God assigns 
to govern are prepared to do so in the 
spirit of the Order and to safeguard the 
transmission of this spirit. This alone, 
not to mention the unity effected through 
actual living in the Roman Generalate 
with Sisters from so many parts of the 
world, amply repays the sacrifices made 
by communities in sending their subjects 
to the tertianship. The extent of these 
sacrifices, especially by the missions, is 
known only to God. Only He can repay 
in fitting coin by granting the beneficiaries 
of such gratuitous blessings the grace of 
bearing witness to the tertianship by their 
spirit of faith, their zeal for souls, their 
obedience, and their union with Him that 
He may be everywhere known and every- 
where loved in this age marked by the 
proximity of all men to one another. 
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Spiritual Renovation 


SistER Mary Epwarp Boepine, R.S.M. 


N the fall of 1951, the higher superiors 
of our Institute, the Sisters of Mercy 
of the Union, after careful study and pray- 
erful consideration, decided that the best 
assistance they could give to the younger 
Sisters would be to bring them together 
in groups in different provinces for a 
period of spiritual renovation. A suit- 
able program was set up and was put into 
operation the following summer, 1952. 

The object of the spiritual renovation 
of the Sisters of Mercy is to fit our 
younger Sisters to labor more effectively 
for their own perfection and to render 
them more competent spiritually to pro- 
mote God’s honor and glory through the 
works of mercy. 

The idea of spiritual renovation is, of 
course, not original with our Institute. 
Older and more experienced institutes, 
notably the Jesuits among religious men 
and the Ursulines among religious women, 
have followed such a program with great 
profit for a long time. That the need 
for such a spiritual renewal is great at 
the present day is well expressed by Rev. 
Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., who says: “. . . it 
seems to me far more necessary for insti- 
tutes of brothers and sisters to study the 
initiation of such a program several years 
after perpetual profession, when the re- 
ligious has spent more years in the ordina- 
ry life and works of the institute and is 
in the age group of thirty to thirty-five. 
This is the critical time for religious. 
The vision and heart of spiritual youth 
have often suffered a slow death from 
worldliness, selfishness, the gradual ex- 
clusion of mortification, the abandon- 
ment of real prayer, and the destructive, 
disillusioning, and even embittering ex- 
ample of others. It is the age the soul 


can readily grow old with the body and 


crawl into eternity as enfeebled by medi- 
ocrity as the body is by age.””! 

Father Gallen defines the renovation 
as “. ..a period of renovation of spirit, 
the re-kindling of the religious spirit and 
fervor that may have grown cold in the 
active life of the institute, a more pro- 
found acquisition of the genuine spirit 
of the institute, and a more mature and 
deeper spiritual formation.’”” Inthe same 
article he asserts: “The Tertianship has 
been highly praised by Pius XII, warmly 
recommended by several authors, and is 
favored but not imposed by the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious.’ 

A priest director is engaged to conduct 
the main exercises of the spiritual renova- 
tion among the Sisters of Mercy. A 
sister mistress, too, is appointed and her 
duties during the period are similar to 
those of a mistress of novices. 

Because of the demands of active work, 
the Institute can afford to release Sisters 
from their duties only during the sum- 
mer for a period of six weeks. The Sis- 
ters chosen for the renovation are usually 
those professed from ten to fifteen years, 
though others may be given this privilege. 
An effort is made, however, not to form 
a group of too wide a difference in time 
of profession. There is usually a greater 
variation in age, because all members 
of the same profession class were not the 
same age at the time of their entrance 
into the novitiate. The renovation group 
does not exceed forty members and is 
often smaller in number. 

The exercises of the program begin with 
the annual eight-day retreat, which is 
conducted by the priest director. At the 


1 Rev. Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., ‘‘Practices of the 
Holy See,” Review for Religicus, X11 (1953 ), 267. 
2 Ibid., 313. 
3 Ibid., 314. 
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close of the retreat the daily renovation 
schedule goes into effect. In addition 
to the usual spiritual exercises of obliga- 
tion, the horarium includes a second medi- 
tation, additional spiritual reading, two 
conferences given by the priest director, 
and a class taught by the sister mistress. 
There is also a daily opportunity for con- 
fession, and for private conferences with 
the sister mistress. 

In his conference periods the priest di- 
rector presents the basic principles of mor- 
al and ascetical theology and gives a brief 
course in Scripture, especially the New 
Testament. The purpose of the con- 
ferences in moral theology is to enable a 
Sister to form a correct conscience and 
to make a more fruitful use of the sacra- 
ment of penance. The conferences on 
the New Testament are designed to help 
a Sister in her spiritual life, particularly 
with her meditations. As the time is 
short, the priest confines his conferences 
to points especially pertinent to religious 
life. 

In her classes the sister mistress reviews 
the Constitutions, the Book of Customs, 
and the History of the Institute of the 
Sisters of Mercy. 

Discussion and questions are encour- 
aged in all of the classes and conferences. 
A question box is provided for questions 
the Sisters do not wish to pose orally. 

The horarium is the same for each day 
except Wednesday afternoon and Sun- 
day, which are free. There is Benedic- 
tion daily and, when possible, Exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament on Sundays and 
a Holy Hour one evening in mid-week. 
The Sisters deeply appreciate the addi- 
tional opportunities for prayer which these 
devotional exercises afford. 

Everything possible is done to promote 
an atmosphere of prayer and recollection. 
The Sisters do not receive visitors, write 
or receive letters, or make telephone calls, 
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unless in the judgment of the sister mis- 
tress there is urgent reason for doing so. 
Two recreation periods are scheduled 
daily; otherwise, strict silence is observed 
except on Wednesday afternoon and on 
Sunday. There is a time for rest in the 
early part of each afternoon. 


The Sisters in renovation do not have 
access to the general library of the house. 
They have a library of especially selected 
books which include the Life of Christ; 
treatises on mental prayer, Holy Mass, 
and the sacraments; commentaries on 
Holy Scripture; books of meditation; 
treatises on the vows; spiritual confer- 
ences; and other books and periodicals 
dealing with the principles of the spirit- 
ual and the religious life. There are no 
biographies other than the lives of the 
saints and of our Foundress. The Sisters 
are encouraged to read, not those books 
that relax and entertain, but those that 
provide a good background for medita- 
tion. 

Usually a convent is turned over com- 
pletely to the Sister renovants. It is de- 
sirable to have one with private cells and 
with grounds where the Sisters can walk 
and play games during recreation with- 
out attracting the attention of seculars. 
A local superior takes care of all matters 
not directly connected with the renova- 
tion program. 

The Sisters who have made the renova- 
tion have been most appreciative of the 
privilege. The period has been for all a 
time of extraordinary grace. Matured 
now by years of experience in the spiritual 
life and in the active works of the Insti- 
tute, they are sincerely grateful for these 
days of recollection and prayer during 
which they receive fundamental prin- 
ciples, evaluate their lives as religious, re- 
new their fervor, and draw closer to our 


Divine Lord. 
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Doctrinal Instruction of Religious Sisters: 


By Sister Jerome Kee er, O.S.B. 


URING the past several years six 

volumes of special interest to reli- 
gious in a series entitled Religious Life 
have appeared in Paris, sponsored by the 
Fathers of the French Dominican Pro- 
vince, and were later made available in 
English. The titles of the individual 
books, indicative of their contents, are as 
follows: Religious Sisters, Vocation, Obe- 
dience, Poverty, and Chastity. The sixth 
volume, The Doctrinal Instruction of Re- 
ligious Sisters, translated by a religious 
of the Retreat of the Sacred Heart, was 
recently published in London, and is the 
subject of discussion in this paper. The 
entire series was the result of a number 
of conferences held in Paris intended 
primarily for religious and especially re- 
commended to superiors, to spiritual 
directors, and to novice masters and 
mistresses. 

The sixth volume deals especially with 
the position of women in the world of to- 
day, and treats the delicate problem of 
adaptation to modern ways of life. It 
recommends neither the radicals who 
would break sharply with all the tradi- 
tions of the past, nor the ultra-conserva- 
tives who can tolerate no mention of 
change. The book is divided into two 
parts, the first explaining the problems 
and the second suggesting possible solu- 
tions. 

The finest chapter in the volume is per- 
haps the first, entitled “The Place of 
Study in a Woman’s Religious Life,” by 
Sister Jeanne d’Arc, O.P. Study is here 
used to connote sacred doctrine, dogma, 
and ethics. The author approaches the 
topic with frankness and courage in the 


* The Doctrinal Instruction of Religious Sisters, 
the English version of Formation Doctrinale des 
—— London: Blackfriars Publications, 
956. 


light of papal teaching, points out the 
necessity of such study for religious women 
in both active and contemplative orders 
as a part of their training and for their 
apostolate. She then takes up the ob- 
jections to such study which are so often 
raised. Some of these objections are 
more or less subjective and arise from 
latent prejudices, a clinging to outmoded 
customs, too great passivity in some and 
too great activity in others, a horror of 
anything new. Others are more objec- 
tive and spring from a realization of the 
real danger in study for certain religious 
who seek in it personal development 
which may well be a disguised form of 
egoism and pride. Such a desire has to 
be purified, and if studies are properly 
organized and directed, if they are done 
under obedience as one of the exercises 
of the religious life, this danger will be 
eliminated or, at least, lessened. 

Sister Jeanne d’Arc mentions other con- 
crete and practical difficulties connected 
with the introduction of the study of 
sacred doctrine into a religious house— 
the lack of good texts, of good teachers, 
of sufficient time. There is the risk of 
creating different intellectual levels in the 
group which may result in confusion of 
thought, although this training should 
give a sense of perspective which puts 
things in the right place. Unless all is 
done with prudence and wisdom, more 
harm than good may be accomplished. 
A psychological preparation is necessary 
and the study itself must be sound and 
the program well organized, aimed at 
assisting the Sisters to attain their full 
spiritual development and their full 
apostolic capacity. 

The second chapter of Part I deals with 
woman’s role in the Church at the present 
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time. Father J. Beyer, S.J., applying 
the papal directives to the question of 
sacred studies for Sisters, shows con- 
clusively that it is the wish of the Holy 
Father that religious women should have 
solid instruction both for their own spirit- 
ual training and as educators of modern 
youth and the needs of the apostolate (p. 
77). In Chapter III, Father S. de Les- 
tarpis,S.J.,stresses particularly the chang- 
es in women’s position during the last 
hundred years, and concludes with an 
original balance sheet of the Feminine 
Question in France. In Chapter IV, 
Father Lucien-Marie de St. Joseph, O.C. 
D., discusses doctrinal training for con- 
templative nuns. He made a careful in- 
vestigation of this question and found 
out that, although there is a great variety 
of contemplative vocations, practically 
all contemplatives ardently desire that a 
deeper knowledge of the doctrine of the 
Church be made accessible to them. 

Part II takes up the problem of how 
university courses for men can be adapted 
to women. This is not an easy task. So 
far as apostolic work is concerned, Sisters 
are preparing to become teachers, nurses, 
or social workers, so their training should 
not be the same as that of priests. 
Secondly, women differ physically and 
psychologically from men, so their course 
of studies should be, not watered down, 
but adapted carefully and intelligently to 
their needs. 

The last chapter of Part II is written 
by two Dominican priests, Father Motte 
and Plé. Its title is “What Is To Be 
Done?” and several pertinent replies 
are offered. Since during recent years 
Sisters are required to have a more ad- 
vanced training in secular subjects than 
was necessary in the past, they ought also 
to acquire a more serious doctrinal train- 
ing suited to the requirements of their 
religious state and to the specific ends of 
their institute. It is a mistake to try to 
give them exactly the same education as 
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seminarians have, since their psychology 
and their apostolic works are different. 
“We must give them a sure judgment, 
able to taste and penetrate the things of 
God and we do not want to make them 
(except perhaps in exceptional cases) 
specialists in religious sciences,” say the 
Dominican authors (p. 183). They go 
on to insist that the traditional teaching, 
unchanging in its essence, must be pre- 
sented in the light of the problems and 
of the resources that the development of 
modern thought has brought to the aid 
of theology. 

In the final paragraph they recommend 
that what already exists be used and im- 
proved, and that training schools for 
teachers of sacred doctrine be set up and 
supplemented by correspondence courses 
and summer courses for those who can- 
not attend the regular sessions. 

A great deal that is suggested in this 
book for the people of France has al- 
ready been accomplished in our own 
country through the Sister Formation 
Conferences, the aim of which accord- 
ing to the national chairman, Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M., is “the better 
formation of Sisters as Sisters, so that 
their dedication to God may be more com- 
plete and their apostolate more effective.” 
Doctrinal formation is a part of the whole 
education of a Sister, not a separate enti- 
ty, and should be treated as such. There 
ought not be any dichotomy between the 
intellectual and the spiritual formation, 
rather they should complement and 
strengthen one another. Some large com- 
munities have already set up excellent 
programs for the attainment of this end. 

The Workshops sponsored by the Sis- 
ter Formation Conferences at Everett, 
Washington, during the summer of 1956, 
worked out an ideal curriculum for the 
formation of Sisters. In its published 
Report, one section of Chapter III deals 
specifically with the sacred studies and 
their place in the curriculum. Such topics 
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as the importance of theology for Sisters, 
the modes of knowing, the aims and 
purposes of theology courses, their differ- 
entiation from seminary courses, their 
special value to Sisters as religious and 
as teachers, nurses, and social workers, 
are all discussed. The Report also pro- 
poses a certain sequence of courses and 
suggests how they can be integrated with 
the spiritual formation program which 





every level of her training. 

One cannot help feeling that if the 
recommendations of the Everett Report 
were followed, the wish expressed by the 
Dominican Fathers on the last page of 
their book, that “congregations and 
monasteries will soon assure the doctrinal 
training of their religious and continue 
to assure it better and better” (p. 192), 
would be fulfilled, in France as well as 


parallels the Sister’s academic work at in the United States. 
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Aspects of Religious Obedience Today 


Call for Revaluation of Basic Concept 


By Rev. Rotanp Benrenpt, O.S.B. 


ELIGIOUS obedience is not derived 

from and cannot be understood by 
that obedience which children owe to 
parents, teachers, and other educators in 
charge of them. Such educational obe- 
dience is of a different kind than the 
obedience which a religious owes to his 
superior. The child, on attaining majori- 
ty, and the student, when his education 
has been completed, are no longer bound 
by obedience. Of its very nature, this 
formative education falls away once the 
child or youth becomes responsible for 
his own actions and development; its very 
goal is to reach its end and then to cease. 
But the religious binds himself voluntari- 
ly by vow for life. Of course, obedience 
of whatever kind is a moral habit and, 
consequently, must be formed at an early 
age. Thus religious obedience does pre- 
suppose an already formed habit of 
obedience which the religious is supposed 
to have acquired even before he considers 
making the vow. 

In the case of parent or teacher, the 
adult demanding obedience is normally 
both older, more mature, and better 
instructed than child or student. But 
contrary to educational obedience, superi- 
ors or religious are not necessarily either 
older, more mature, or broader in their 
outlook than their subjects. Still, gener- 
ally, as in other walks of life, superiors 
are not lacking in the qualifications re- 
quired by their state. After all, life in 
general, including religious life, is by no 
means arranged in a way that it is the 
less gifted who is always put in command. 
Moreover, religious superiors, by reason 
of their high office and the challenge it 
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carries with it, also by reason of what is 
called the grace of state, are likely to be 
aware of their human limitations, and 
such awareness will make itself felt in 
their actions and commands. 

Religious obedience is not filial obedi- 
ence raised to a higher, or even to a super- 
natural, level; it is basically different from 
the obedience of the child although 
through custom the same word is applied 
to both. Religious obedience springs 
from a voluntary vow to subject oneself 
to the will of another. It is nothing like 
educational obedience, military discipline, 
or police regulation. Wherever people 
live together, be it in a group or in the 
same building or institution, law and 
order are, of course, essential, and law 
and order presuppose command and direc- 
tion. Both request obedience. It is self- 
evident that such reasonable obedience 
certainly must exist within a religious 
community where members have to take 
such things for granted just as every 
sensible driver will submit to the direc- 
tions of the traffic officer. Otherwise any 
community life would be quite impossible. 
Nobody would think that by submitting 
to any such regulations he is impairing 
his freedom or personal dignity. 

The average man in the world realizes 
that by such submission he can and does 
avoid much friction and unpleasantness, 
and he is happy to do so. Religious are 
asked to do the same thing and for the 
same reason. The inevitable trials and 
burdens of life on earth rest equally on 
people in the world and on religious. 
Warding off these elementary difficulties 
is a matter of common sense, courtesy, 
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and charity. It is not yet religious obe- 
dience which is of a different kind. The 
essence of religious obedience, as far as 
its outward manifestation is concerned, 
consists in submitting a// actions, even 
the petty details of daily life, to the com- 
mand of a superior. 

Naturally, the external order in a soci- 
ety rests upon command, and command 
demands obedience. However, this does 
not imply that in a religious community 
the only initiative rests in the hands of 
the superior. Human authority cannot 
justly arrogate all initiative and all de- 
cisions to itself. If it did, tyranny or 
dictatorship were the result. Human 
authority is not absolute authority nor 
does it mean that those in command enjoy 
a monopoly of activity without ever un- 
dergoing any influence whatsoever. Only 
God, the Creator, holds the authority to 
command unconditionally, and this right 
and power of exclusive initiative He has 
not delegated. The Church, and even 
a religious house or order, is a hierarchy, 
and they are the result of a balance of 
power, of influencing and being influenced. 
The faithful know that often, ifnot always, 
the initiative, the decisions and the com- 
mands which issue from the highest 
authority in the Church, are only reac- 
tions to movements which originated on 
a very different level. Thus religious 
obedience has no intention of condemn- 
ing the religious to become a mere receiv- 
ing set of command-waves. The superi- 
or himself is only one of the members 
in the divine organism which, in the final 
analysis, has only one Head, God himself. 
Inevitably, the superior remains subject 
to a higher authority than himself. He 
is obedient in the literal meaning of the 
word: 0b-audire, listening, and his higher 
state requires of him a very close listen- 
ing to the voice of God. 

Although the commands of a superior 
be ever so correct formally, ever so valid 
canonically, there is no guarantee that 





they are so from a material and practical 
point of view. In spite of all his good 
will and the grace of state the superior 
may fail in practice, and he understands 
that his subject, when acting through 
obedience, is not personally responsible 
as he, the superior, is. On the other 
hand, the fact that it is the superior who 
remains responsible and has to account 
for his own decisions, is of small comfort 
to his subject. The subject should realize 
that it was his own behavior, his own initi- 
ative, perhaps his previous remonstran- 
ces, the echo of his own doings, the reper- 
cussions of his own omissions which gave 
rise to the exercise of authority and to 
the command of his superior. No superi- 
or wants to impose the impossible. He 
will measure his command by what he can 
reasonably expect of the inferior, and such 
judgment will be based on the superior’s 
past experience with the ability and good 
will of the subject. Religious should be 
aware of how much they themselves, by 
their own attitude, can and are bound to 
influence the final decision of their superi- 
or. They have their full share in the 
game of give and take which will final- 
ly lead to a command. 


Crucial Questions Concerning the Vow 
of Religious Obedience 


It has been said that religious obedi- 
ence is the performance of the will of 
God, and that in this case God acts 
through a superior. But the mere sub- 
mission of one’s will to the will of an- 
other who is not God does not carry in 
itself any moral value. To make oneself 
dependent on the will of another is of 
itself not a moral act. In cases, it may 
even be immoral. The crucial question 
is in how far a superior can be the ap- 
pointed mouthpiece of God, and the vow 
of obedience raises such a problem. 
Poverty and chastity undoubtedly rest 
upon the foundation of the evangelical 
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counsels delivered by our Lord Himself. 
But religious obedience cannot be so 
easily based upon an unquestionable 
foundation. 

Hermits and virgins existed in the early 
Church long before there was any ques- 
tion of religious obedience in an organized 
religious life. In fact, obedience was no 
problem for hermits who lived a solitary 
life. Even the example of Christ does 
not appear to be quite compelling. Cer- 
tainly, He was obedient to the Father. 
This obedience was the fundamental 
motive of His life, and in His obedience 
to His Father religious must follow Him. 
But here the analogy ceases because 
Christ was not subject to human com- 
mand except in so far as He wished it. 
So the question arises as to how far religi- 
ous obedience is or can be that obedience 
to God which we cannot possibly avoid, 
obedience to His law, His call, and His 
inspiration. 


Obedience Viewed in Relation 
to the Evangelical Counsels 


The answer is that religious obedience 
is not essentially the material compliance 
with the command of an individual nor 
the theoretical readiness to submit to 
all such commands. Religious obedience 
embraces both these elements, but it 
reaches considerably further, since it im- 
plies the obligation of living according to 
a certain mode of life. It means em- 
bracing the evangelical counsels, not 
privately, but in a life which is a function 
of the Church because the Church herself 
has endowed this mode of life with an 
ordered existence and a visible status. 
The religious binds himself by obedience 
to this mode of life. His obedience be- 
comes religious obedience by virtue of his 
vow which raises the actions of this par- 
ticular life to the dignity of acts of re- 
ligion. And it is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that such a life carries a high moral 
value and leads to personal sanctification. 
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Mere external obedience to a human 
command is not of itself meritorious, and 
even the arduous nature of the sacrifice 
entailed does not of itself impart to the 
act a supernatural character. A more 
arduous obedience is not necessarily more 
excellent or more pleasing to God. Of 
its very nature, a vow aims at something 
better, not at something inferior or less 
helpful to salvation. And so the vow of 
obedience derives its reason for existence 
from the choice of something more excel- 
lent, relatively speaking. It is the teach- 
ing of the Church that a life lived in 
accordance with the counsels is a more 
excellent life. Consequently, religious 
obedience is not the readiness to comply 
with any and all commands of a superior 
provided they be not unlawful, but it 
is the profession of a religious life in com- 
mon, based on the imitation of Christ, 
within the framework of Constitutions 
and under a superior, both sanctioned by 
the Church. To question such religious 
obedience would mean to question the 
counsels themselves. Then, if the coun- 
sels and their execution through a life of 
renunciation and grace are accepted on 
the word of Christ and the Church, reli- 
gious obedience acquires its supernatural 
value by accepting the rules of this par- 
ticular and more excellent state of Chris- 
tian life and the necessary authority vest- 
ed in a religious superior. This doctrine 
alone establishes the connecting link be- 
tween the teaching and example of Christ 
and His obedience even to the death of 
the cross. 

It has already been said that obedience 
is an ambiguous term. The concept of 
religious obedience is no less hard to de- 
fine, especially when there is question of 
its application. In strictly contempla- 
tive houses religious obedience raises less 
problems. Superior and subject live to- 
gether, and what is to be executed in 
obedience leaves little doubt. As long 
as religious avoid activities which involve 
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a human interest, there will be little to 
distract their minds from contemplation 
and from full reliance on their superiors 
in matters of religious obedience. 

Since the rise of the apostolic orders, 
however, religious are engaged, at least 
part of the time, in active work. And 
active work brings about a situation 
which makes strict obedience more dif- 
ficult. The close contact with the superi- 
or no longer exists. The religious will 
have to rely, even under obedience, on 
his own initiative. His talents have to 
be occupied in the manner suitable to the 
demand made on his house and in accord- 
ance with his own ability and the exigen- 
cies of the situation. He cannot avoid 
making personal decisions. But his de- 
cisions will have to remain influenced by 
the mind of his superior, the spirit of the 
task, and the necessities of the assign- 
ment. The command cannot possibly 
cover every detail; it is implicit and under- 
stood rather than explicit and formulat- 
ed in words. The superior, no longer 
present all the time, acquires a kind of 
anonymity, leaving the religious to rely 
on his own judgment. How far can 
there be question of absolute religious 
obedience? Religious of an active order 
will find themselves confronted with this 
serious problem which is caused by the 
constant mingling of obedience with ini- 
tiative. 

The requirements of action have led 
the author of a recent book (Canon 
Jacques Leclercq, The Religious Voca- 
tion, Trans. by the Earl of Wicklow, 
1955, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York) 
to make a distinction between the two 
spheres of religious obedience which he 
calls functional and domestic. Canon 


Leclercq calls that obedience, which is 
almost exclusively described in ascetical 
writings and which is ordinarily intended 
for novices and contemplative orders, 
domestic obedience because it is practiced 
in houses where the religious are in con- 





stant contact with their superiors. It is, 
as the author says, an obedience of per- 
sonal formation, that obedience on which 
the rules of the older orders are based and 
which it is customary to identify with the 
pure concept of religious obedience. The 
spirituality of obedience, when applied to 
domestic obedience, will insist on the 
passivity of the truly obedient subject. 
But it seems that the spirituality of our 
own day, the spirituality of active houses, 
no longer can rely on this concept of 
domestic obedience alone. 


Conditions Evoke New Terminology: 
Functional and Domestic Obedience 


The active life makes the application 
and execution of such absolute obedience 
difficult if not impossible. When orders 
and congregations are given to the under- 
taking of active work and actual func- 
tions, when the religious necessarily has 
to apply his own intelligence to the execu- 
tion of his assignment, it is functional 
obedience which comes into play. The 
actions of the religious will become a 
question of perception and will, and he 
will find himself obliged to put all his 
human capacities at the service of reli- 
gious obedience. He himself will have 
to enter into the thought of his superior 
and make decisions which no longer can 
depend upon a direct command. 

There is no denying that functional 
obedience will raise grave problems for a 
serious religious. Actually, the reality 
of obedience has become relaxed, and the 
religious may find that his vow of obe- 
dience runs the risk of being emptied of 
its material content and of being reduced 
to scarcely more than submission to a 
certain control. Under such conditions 
the religious will have to realize that he is 
bound in conscience to preserve the true 
spirit of obedience even under conditions 
which seem to require no more than sub- 
mission to functional obedience. And 
the true spirit of obedience is far reaching. 
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It means that the religious prefers to obey 
not because he wants to avoid respon- 
sibilities but because it is easier to recog- 
nize the will of God in that of another 
than in his own will. Functional obedi- 
ence may easily lead to a dangerous re- 
versal of values because the natural ten- 
dency of man makes him wish to act 
exactly as he wishes. 

In the active life the religious will find 
many more ways of arranging matters 
so that he may be ordered to do what he 
himself likes best. Under functional 
obedience, the superior is judging from a 
distance, and he may be unable to know 
the real situation. The greater, there- 
fore, becomes the responsibility of the re- 
ligious to act in such a way as to assure 
himself of his adherence to the mind of 
his superior and to operate as closely as 
possible under the impact of domestic 
obedience. He has to avoid any laxity 
which may easily spread if he loses sight 
of the fundamental distinction between 
domestic and functional obedience. The 
guiding principle will be that the active 
function of the religious must be sub- 
servient to his domestic duties, to the 
duties he owes to his house, his superior, 
and to the spirit of his rule. 

Every religious profession remains a 
human act, and it involves no less a risk 
than marriage or any other human office, 
or even of citizenship in any country. 
Individuals may grasp theoretically the 
obligations which these various states 
carry with them, yet they still have to 
carry them out by the exercise of their 
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free will. Man’s will, however, is fickle, 
hence there remains the risk. Religious 
profession or marriage or the assuming 
of any office are human decisions; they 
are the human answer to a challenge 
or an alternative with which a person 
finds himself confronted. How well a 
person will respond to his obligations can- 
not be known until the end. Since the 
religious life is the more excellent state, 
its risks are the greater. In fact, the 
risks would be too great were it not for 
the grace of God. But no perfection can 
be obtained without accepting the chal- 
lenge. 

If religious life directly aims at the 
higher, more excellent, more supernatural, 
it will demand the imitation of Christ’s 
example who accomplished His task by 
forgetting self. Through religious obedi- 
ence man can forget self, and this is its 
greatest blessing. The truly obedient 
person is a lover, and his sacrifice for 
love’s sake is no sacrifice at all for him. 
Besides, there is in life one last call, one 
last command which nobody can dis- 
obey — the call to die. Religious life 
and the religious obedience which sus- 
tains it are no more than the practice and 
anticipation of the final situation which 
nobody can avoid, whether he professes 
religionornot. This last call of obedience 
will take us into that life and death which 
is hidden in Christ, and so far as we need 
human voice for our admonition and 
guidance, religious obedience will lead us 
more safely than our own powers ever 
could. 
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Developments in Monastic Administration 
Harmonized with the Spirit of St. Benedict 


By Rev. Ecpert Donovan, O.S.B. 


HE keystone of Saint Benedict’s or- 

ganization is the Abbot, and the de- 
scription of his office and duties in the 
Rule have justly been recognized as mas- 
terpieces of spiritual wisdom. 

On the other hand, the obedience of the 
monks must be complete; they have re- 
nounced their own wills: that is why they 
have come into the monastery. They 
can rely on their Abbot as upon their 
divine Lord: it is their security that the 
Abbot’s will is for them God’s will, with 
no possibility of doubt, and this gives to 
their obedience its value and its joy. 

Needless to say, Saint Benedict’s teach- 
ing on obedience is as practical and as 
valuable today as it ever was, and the 
monk’s obedience as complete. It gives 
to Benedictine life, a firmness and a sanc- 
tity which is the source of all its strength. 
At the same time, there have always been, 
and are still, some characteristics of abba- 
tial government which are not found in 
every religious organization. In the first 
place, the very name “Abbot,” “Father,” 
postulates a relationship, suggests that 
the Abbot cannot exist apart from, or act 
without a thought for, his monks. He 
is not merely one in a hierarchy of rulers; 
he is Abbot only of, and because of, his 
monks. His power of command and their 
vow of obedience are complementary and 
coincident, and both exist only for the 
good of the monk’s soul, not for the more 
efficient working towards any other end, 
however good. The Abbot may not ex- 
ploit his monks. He may not even re- 


gard them as so much man-power to dis- 
pose of for the good of the Church. 
Certainly the impression gained from 


reading the Rule is that the Abbot is to 
be an influence, and not virtually, oper- 
ating from the lives of his monks through- 
out the ordinary day’s routine. 

But we need not think that a monastery 
has fallen from Saint Benedict’s ideal if 
the monks are not perpetually receiving 
commands and directions from the Abbot. 
The growth of canon law, with all the ob- 
ligations it imposes on clerics and reli- 
gious, the development of a tradition in 
the spiritual and monastic life, the age- 
old customs which even the Rule en- 
courages, all these often take the place 
for Benedictines of the direct commands 
of the Abbot. Nor is it necessary to 
emphasize that in a highly educated 
civilization, where books can in a moment 
supply the traditional answer to so many 
difficulties, and where organization de- 
mands uniformity, far more must be left 
to the discretion and to the conscience of 
the individual monk than was desirable 
or possible in the mixed communities, to 
whom the Rule would come as a new and 
strange thing. The spirit must always 
be the same; the principle of obedience 
still stands; the implicit will of the Abbot 
is expressed in the rules and customs of 
the house, and from time to time there 
will come a sufficiently searching test of 
direct obedience. 

This spirit of organization is proper to 
Benedictines and no justification can be 
given for lessening or destroying its opera- 
tion throughout the pattern of Benedic- 
tine administration. 

The spiritual welfare of the monk, 
above every economic and educational 
good, must always be considered by those 
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upon whom the Rule places responsibility. 
The personal relation between the Bene- 
dictine superior and the community mem- 
ber must never be destroyed. 

On the other hand, well defined or- 
ganization with rights and responsibili- 
ties assigned or approved by the Abbot 
only betters this truly Benedictine charac- 
teristic — the well-ordered freedom for 
an individual to be and to do his designat- 
ed task according to his ability and com- 
petency. It places his or her work in 
focus with the totality of community en- 
deavor, creates a well-formed cooperative 
group with mutual understanding of all 
avenues of activities, and a definition of 
goals. To delegate authority in ad- 
ministration to men specifically trained 
and competent in their fields in no man- 
ner lessens but rather enhances the posi- 
tion of ultimate authority. However, 
true as these statements may be, they are 
not the whole story. States do not char- 
ter colleges to occupy the leisure time of 
religious. 

Benedictine colleges and universities, 
like all others, are social institutions and 
as such, are subject to social control in 
one form or another. As a matter of fact 
they are subject to several forms of con- 
trol and herein lies one of the major pro- 
blems of the growing Benedictine college. 
Traditionally, these colleges have been 
relatively small and largely staffed by 
community members who recognized per- 
haps too exclusively, ecclasiastical owner- 
ship and management of the affairs of 
their institution. Little awareness of the 
influence, duties or rights of the state and 
other social agencies has been created 
within our institutional mind. Toa large 
degree, an isolationistic attitude prevail- 
ed to a point of self-sufficiency and un- 
fortunate complacency. 

However, the people who receive their 
education in our colleges are American 
citizens and the state has the right to 
know whether these citizens have the op- 
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portunity to be well educated in the best 
tradition. Even though these institu- 
tions or some of them have long been 
chartered by state Legislature, state De- 
partments of Education, or similar state 
agency, little more than nominal recogni- 
tion of ensuing responsibilities has been 
accepted by the person involved in owner- 
ship and management. 

Since 1905, when the faculty of philoso- 
phy of the University of Berlin, relative 
to the future policy to be followed by that 
institution in accepting American stu- 
dents, communicated with the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, there has 
risen an ever increasing and, on the whole, 
a wholesome influence of accrediting agen- 
cies, especially the regional ones. The 
recent action of the Ford Foundation, 
beneficial to such approved institutions, 
put teeth into accreditation at a spot 
where the bite stings — finances. 

The state Department of Public In- 
struction and accrediting agencies view 
their affiliated colleges as corporations 
complete and independent of dominating 
influence contrary to the stated charter 
purposes and objectives. The first pro- 
blem to be faced then by the growing 
Benedictine college arises from a need 
to organize in a manner harmonious with 
civil law and accepted educational policy 
as well as canon law and the Constitu- 
tions of our Order. From this point on, 
I can only describe the efforts of one Bene- 
dictine institution and that the one with 
which I am most familiar. 

St. Vincent Archabbey is an ecclesi- 
astical corporation (a juridical entity), 
and as such, all temporalities connected 
with it are under its management. Eccle- 
siastically speaking, the Archabbey, Col- 
lege, Preparatory School, Seminary, and 
all other activities not chartered as sepa- 
rate corporations under canon law are a 
part of one ecclesiastical corporation, St. 
Vincent Archabbey. The right of owner- 
ship is invested in the community and the 
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duty of management in the Abbot. The 
Archabbey is also legally incorporated in 
the State of Pennsylvania and chartered 
as a non-profit corporation for educational 
activities. 

By organization is meant the plans and 
operations by which an institution ad- 
vances its program and attains its ob- 
jectives. ‘Today, Benedictine colleges, 
like most religious institutions, face a 
common problem in organization. Sta- 
tutes governing religious generally fail to 
mention such institutions. Since the 
particular law is silent, the general law, 
principally the code of canon law, applies. 

The problem involves the relationship 
between the religious superior and the 
heads of educational or other institutions 
operated by a given community. Too, 
the problem involves by-laws, the govern- 
ing board of the corporation, the owner- 
ship and ultimate control of the institu- 
tion, basic institutional practices, respon- 
sibility for growth and for policy, con- 
tinuity, the well-being of faculty, lay and 
religious, and their effectiveness. There 
can be the same conflict of authority be- 
tween the treasurer of the religious house 
and the college treasurer as between the 
superior and the president. When the 
religious superior and the president are 
one and the same person, conflict is avoid- 
ed but other difficulties arise; one or the 
other office suffers. When they are two 
religious superiors, new difficulties may 
occur, stemming from misunderstanding 
of the relative position of the institution 
and the religious house. 

The Reverend Daniel Egan, of Steuben- 
ville College, proposed the creation of a 
separate ecclesiastical corporation, a 


canonical non-collegiate moral person giv- 
ing it juridic personality as an entity in 
the Church, and granting it a charter 
setting forth the terms of its government 
by its administrators and specifying cer- 
tain things presented by the Code. 

I shall not discuss this suggestion in 


general but only its application to our 
Benedictine colleges. The majority of 
these institutions are together on one site, 
with common facilities, such as food 
service, activities center, adjoining build- 
ings, etc. 

Consequently, ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions would either establish two separate 
religious superiors in the same house or 
if not, then name the Abbot or religious 
superior who would serve as head of both 
corporations. The first case would seem 
to lead inevitably to conflict. In the lat- 
ter case, two corporations with one and 
the same superior would leave us exactly 
where we started, that is, that the Abbot 
remains the sole authority, with every de- 
tail dependent on him. 

The attempt to harmonize de /ege, these 
two types of organizations is impossible; 
de facto, the organization of one ecclesi- 
astical corporation, St. Vincent Arch- 
abbey, and two civil corporations, the 
Benedictine Society of Westmoreland 
County and St. Vincent College Corpora- 
tion has been the effort of our community 
over the past five years. That progress 
has been made in this direction at St. 
Vincent’s is as evident as the fact that St. 
Vincent’s largest area is one for improve- 
ment. 

Legally the two corporations are sepa- 
rate entities, even though some similar 
offices in both corporations are filled by 
the same personnel. In the Benedictine 
Society, ownership is invested in its cor- 
porate members, the solemnly professed 
religious, while in the College Corpora- 
tion, ownership is invested in the seven 
corporate members, who constitute the 
Board of Trustees capable of replacing 
vacancies in their own body. 

Some members of the community feel 
that the corporate membership of the col- 
lege should be identical with the Benedic- 
tine Society, and hence empowered to 
elect the directors or trustees of the Col- 
lege Corporation as well as approve extra- 
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ordinary expenditures. This change has 
not been effected, chiefly, perhaps, be- 
cause the appointive power of the reli- 
gious superior has been securely protected 
throughout the organization. Secondly, 
the seven Board members probably know 
the internal problems as well as anyone 
and know the qualities of a person whose 
contributions in knowledge and experi- 
ence will best benefit the operation of 
the Board. 

On the other hand, much may be said 
for the opposite view. It gives legal pro- 
tection to the community and forestalls 
many evils. A self-perpetuating Board 
may become inbred, self-centered and 
complacent, ignoring its legal responsi- 
bility. 

The Board membership is limited to 
priest members of the Benedictine Soci- 
ety, three residing within the house and 
three outside St. Vincent’s. The change 
from a complete Board in residence, as 
was formerly the situation, resulted from 
the suggestion of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation, our regional accrediting agency, 
that the composition of the Board be 
broadened to include people of varied ex- 
perience. To further this objective, a 
lay advisory group had been formed some 
five years ago, and at present considera- 
tion is being given to a charter amend- 
ment which would give legal status to 
this group as an official body associated 
with the Board of Trustees for purposes 
of advisement and consultation in those 
matters and in a manner to be determined 
in the by-laws. While election to the 
Board for a six year term is by its mem- 
bers, the Chairman (the Archabbot) has 
the right to screen those nominated. He 
must present at least three names for each 
vacancy annually occurring. 

By charter the Board is empowered to 
appoint a president and faculty. Also 
somewhat peculiar to our charter is pro- 
vision for the Board to delegate any of 
its powers. It has accordingly delegated 
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the appointive power to the Chancellor, 
but his appointments to the executive 
offices of the educational units require 
Board approval. 

The Board of Trustees is the ultimate 
authority in the College. Decision on 
matters of policy and finances rests with 
it. In the statutes defining the Board 
authority, a very significant article reads: 

This Board of Trustees shall devise 

statutes as general regulations for the 

operation of the College Corporation. 

In doing so, the Trustees shall give due 

consideration to the regulations of civil 

law, canon law, the Benedictine Rule, 
and the Statutes of the American Cas- 
sinese Congregation of the Benedictine 

Order. 

Obviously the Board is well aware of 
canon law and the existence of the eccle- 
siastical corporation whose funds and pro- 
perties they administer when acting in 
the name of the College. 

The Board submitted its by-laws to the 
monastic Chapter for approval, and it is 
understood that amendments will be 
treated in like fashion. Also, the budgets 
are submitted to the Chapter annually, 
and in case funds for operation over and 
above the estimated income are needed, 
they are requested at that time. 

Here is one advantage of a single 
ecclesiastical corporation. Whether the 
budgets for the educational units are or- 
dinary or extraordinary expenses, I am 
not prepared to discuss. Since the com- 
munity intends to operate the College in 
the foreseeable future, I would think that 
in the large part, the budget would not 
require approval. New equipment, per- 
haps, and certainly major improvements, 
would be considered extraordinary ex- 
penses, and for their purchase or execu- 
tion, permission of the Chapter would be 
required by the Benedictine Statutes. 

However, even when the Chapter votes 
a sum of money for College use, it merely 
transfers the sum from one account to 
another within its own ecclesiastical cor- 
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poration. Actually no expenditure takes 
place and no question of alienation enters. 
The one body, in one and the same act, 
functions ecclesiastically and civilly, valid- 
ly and legally. 

The financial management has been 
radically changed by the by-laws. Tradi- 
tionally the procurator’s office served in 
two ways: first, to determine merit of the 
request for expenses; secondly, to manage 
the funds according to established policy. 

These functions are now incorporated 
into the functions of the budget. All ad- 
ministrative heads and department chair- 
men submit their projected expenses. 
A budget committee codrdinates the pro- 
posed budgets, reviews the projected ex- 
penses and income, and submits it to the 
president. The president’s responsibility 
is weighty in this matter. He must justi- 
fy the merits of the expenses, all facts con- 
sidered. When he presents the budget 
to the Board, he should be in a position 
to defend especially all non-routine ex- 
penses or radical changes. Since he 
establishes all salaries within the Board 
scale, he is already acquainted with this 
major item. Each item of new equip- 
ment should be specified by the depart- 
ments in their budgets along with its ap- 
proximate cost. In this way control and 
authorization are achieved and misunder- 
standings are prevented. 

With the budget approved, the chair- 
men of departments and administrative 
heads approve all requisitions. Extra 
budgetary expenses require the approval 
of the Chancellor. 


The Benedictine Society and College 
Corporation have completely separate 
sets of accounts, financial reports, and 
bank deposits. The ecclesiastical cor- 
poration’s report will show the combined 
statement of all units. 





Summary 


The chairman of the board or the chan- 
cellor appoints the men to faculty and 
administration. 

The statutes define each officer’s re- 
sponsibility in detail and set up certain 
standing committees. 

The president organizes his faculty and 
administration into departments and 
divisions and appoints chairmen. 

The president administers the approv- 
ed budget and receives monthly reports 
from the treasurer. 

The president is the educational leader 
of the College and the definer of policy, 
subject to Board approval. 

In regard to any external relationship 
the college by charter and organization is 
totally distinct from other dominating 
influences. 

The president appoints chairmen of 
divisions and departments as well as 
most committees. 

The faculty has complete supervision 
of the instructional program. 

Theoretically, at least, we feel we have 
effected a harmonious organization, blend- 
ing the rights of the ecclesiastical and 
civil corporation in a manner that meets 
the requirements of both. The Middle 
States Association commented favorably 
upon this organization. Practically speak- 
ing, the unsolved problem of completely 
activating this organization requires time 
and patience. Conflicts are to be ex- 
pected and in fact have arisen, but the 
more rapidly the personnel of the faculty 
and administration assume the responsi- 
bility of their designated functions as 
participants in the college organization, 
the more rapidly the statutes will become 
operating policy and practice. Members 
at all levels will contribute to the forma- 
tion of the organization which aims to 
further the ends and purposes for which 
the institution exists, 
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Papal Statements on Sacred Art 
From Benedict XIV to Pius XIl 


By Sister Jouanna Becker, O.S.B. 


MBEDDED in the very structure of 
our faith is the necessity for and de- 
pendence upon visible things. Since man 
comes to a knowledge of the immaterial 
through the material, God in His rela- 
tionship with man has always condescend- 
ed to this human mode of knowledge. 
When God saw that the firmament and 
fishes that He had made were good, it was 
His own goodness that He was seeing in 
them, and it was that goodness which He 
displayed to the first man in the midst of 
the Garden of Paradise. 

Ultimately, God showed Himself to 
man in the Person of His Son Incarnate. 
In the New Testament of God with man, 
the things which are seen have not only 
continued to show the wonders of God 
to man, but they have also become an 
integral part of the exchange of grace and 
love between the creature and the Crea- 
tor. Inthe sacramental system the thing 
visually perceived is more than a setting 
for the efficacious graces of each sacra- 
ment; that which is seen is intimately and 
meaningfully related to the grace convey- 
ed through the material form. 

It is no wonder, then, that from the 
earliest times the Church has not merely 
developed sacred art but shown a serious 
concern and tender care for the arts asso- 
ciated with the liturgical acts. What in 
the early Church was almost an assumed 
necessity, came in time to fall into the 
realm of a specific injunction. Shortly 
after the time of the Apostolic Fathers 
there began to appear allusions to the 
esteem and the attention that should be 
given to the arts of the altar. 

It would be interesting to trace the full 
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development of thought on sacred art 
throughout the Church’s history — coun- 
cils, decrees, a multitude of statements of 
varying significance and intellectual and 
theological controversies, frequently in- 
tense and vigorous, would stretch out 
through the centuries as a brilliant, vital 
and varied reflection of man’s thoughts 
and attempts to express and enshrine the 
divine. This history would indicate that 
the art of the Church has been traditional- 
ly a matter of grave concern and careful 
attention. This tradition is being kept 
alive in our own time by the scholars, the 
artists, and the theologians who are carry- 
ing on research and discussion in the in- 
terest of a wholesome and vital art for 
the Church today. 

Of greatest moment, however, is the 
highest authority in the Church, who 
merits in act as well as by office the 
title “Holy Father.” In recent times, 
especially since the turn of the century, 
the Popes, both directly and indirectly, 
have been giving serious attention to the 
state of the arts in the Church. This in- 
terest has stimulated the efforts of those 
artists, scholars, and churchmen who are 
concerned with the problem, and has given 
support and authority to the activity of 
many artists as well as reassurance to the 
thinking of scholars and an impetus to 
the action of the clergy. 

As in any matter of intimate meaning, 
however, precision of thought and dis- 
interested objectivity are maintained only 
with difficulty. Interpretations, partial 
quotations, and commentaries begin to 
replace an original statement. In an 
age when, even in the secular sphere, art 
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is in a period of transition and flux, pro- 
viding a greater variety in style and ex- 
pression than perhaps has ever before 
existed at one time, it is inevitable that 
emotion, prejudice, partial information, 
and sentiment begin to warp, distort, 
limit, and misinterpret thinking on the 
subject. 

In an endeavor to get away from the 
trees so as to see the forest again, the 
present writer has attempted to study 
the papal statements on art associated 
with worship over the past two hundred 
years. It is hoped that this’ span will 
give perspective to the problem without 
placing more recent statements in rela- 
tionship to a field so grand that they 
would lose their immediacy. 

In viewing the past two centuries of 
papal documents on sacred art, two main 
divisions of emphasis may be noted: the 
point of view of the Church and worship, 
and the point of view of art and the artist. 
In each area is included the relationship 
these have to the sanctification of the 
faithful. The writer proposes to con- 
sider these papal teachings, first, as they 
relate to the basic affinity of art and re- 
ligion; secondly, as they relate to the care 
the bishops should take regarding sacred 
art. Throughout the paper an attempt 
will be made to follow the development 
of thought rather than a strict chronology. 


Art and Religion 


The Papal and traditional thought on 
the relationship of art and religion is so 
beautifully expressed in the address given 
by His Holiness Pius XII to artists at the 
Roman Quadriennale (April 8, 1952) that 
it is deserving of lengthy excerpts: 


It is needless to explain to you — who 
feel it within yourselves, often as a 
noble torment — one of the essential 
characteristics of art: which consists in 
a certain intrinsic ‘affinity’ of art with 
religion, which in certain ways renders 
artists interpreters of the infinite per- 
fections of God, and particularly of the 


beauty and harmony of God’s creation. 

The function of art lies in fact in 
breaking through the narrow and tor- 
tuous enclosure of the finite, in which 
man is immersed while living here be- 
low, and in providing a window on the 
infinite for his hungry soul. 

* * * 


The greater the clarity with which 
art mirrors the infinite, the divine, the 
greater will be its possibility for success 
in striving towards its ideal and true 
artistic accomplishment. Thus, the 
more an artist lives religion the better 
prepared he will be to speak the lan- 
guage of art, to understand its har- 
monies, to communicate its emotions. 

o* * * 

Souls ennobled, elevated and prepared 
by art, are thus better disposed to re- 
ceive the religious truths and the grace 
of Jesus Christ. This is one of the 
reasons why the Sovereign Pontiffs, and 
the Church in general, honored and 
continues to honor art and to offer its 
works as a tribute of human beings to 
God’s majesty in His churches, which 
have always been abodes of art and 
religion at the same time. 

* * * 

Beloved children, crown your artistic 
ideals with those of religion which re- 
vitalize and integrate them. The ar- 
tist is, in a certain sense, a chosen one, 
because it is proper to those to con- 
template, to enjoy and to express God’s 
perfections.! 


The same thinking in regard to the 
affinity between the artist and his work 
and things divine was expressed by Pius 
XII in an address to artists in May, 1948. 
He said: “Joyous the artist who, amidst 
all creation, sees resplendent the light 
of the Creator; noble mission of the artist, 
who helps the most insensible and the 
most thoughtless to see and to taste the 
natural beauty of the most humble things 
and, through that, the beauty of God. . .”” 

Thus having shown the intimate bond 


1 “Function of Art,’’ Catholic Mind, 50 (1952), 
697. 
2 “Les Enseignements Pontificaux,” La Liturgie, 
Belgium: Desclee, 1954, no. 203, (quotations 
trans. by the writer ). 
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of art and religion, the same Holy Father 
points out that this is a bond extant re- 
gardless of religious or secular subjects. 
In his address at the opening of the Vati- 
can exhibit of the paintings of Fra An- 
gelico last year, he said, “It is true that 
an explicit religious or ethical function 
is not demanded of art as art. If, as the 
aesthetic expression of the human spirit 
it reflects that spirit in its complete verity 
or at least does not positively distort it, 
art is in itself sacred and religious, that is, 
in so far as it is the interpreter of a work 
of God.” 

This lofty status of art carries with it 
an obligation both for art and for the 
artist. Pope Leo XIII called attention 
to this fact in a letter to the president of 
a newly organized German Christian art 
association in 1894. He writes: “No one 
can ignore how antiquity, animated by 
the Christian spirit, has shone with that 
glory ... for artists have never acquired 
great mastery in painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture or carving until they were per- 
suaded and intimately convinced that 
their role was to charm the spirit by their 
talent and their works, and to be the 
carrier of virtue.’ 

Despite this intimacy and affinity, the 
relationship of art and religion has not 
been spared difficulties varying in charac- 
ter according to the age in which they 
occur. Benedict XIV spoke about an 
iconoclastic attitude in his letter SoJlici- 
tudini, in 1745, verifying in it the right 
to represent God the Father in the form 
of a man, and alluding to similar legis- 
lation in 1690 by Alexander VIII. In the 
present era, with art undergoing a transi- 
tion and with religion no longer being the 
formative influence it should be, questions 
regarding the acceptance of contemporary 
forms and the relation of the beliefs of the 
artist are frequent topics of discussion in 


3 “The Art of Fra Angelico: Window in Heaven,” 
The Pope Speaks, 2 (1955), 131. 
4 “Les Enseignements Pontificaux”’; op. cié., 133. 
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regard to sacred art. The question of 
usage of contemporary form appears as 
early as 1894 in Pope Leo XIII’s Quod 
tuae in which he makes it clear that cer- 
tain art forms of a profane nature should 
be excluded from religious places. In 
1932, at the opening of the new Vatican 
art galleries, Pius XI reaffirmed the 
Church’s laws and tradition regarding 
sacred art. He also pointed out that part 
of that tradition represents a search for 
new forms. He said: “On the basis of 
that tradition the artist may build and 
develop more and more perfect forms, and 
the exalted greatness of the ideas coming 
forth from the revealed truth can furnish 
to a true genius inexhaustible motives 
for Christian art.’ 

Pope Pius XII’s development of this 
theme in the encyclical Mediator Dei was 
welcomed by all interested in the problem 
as a clear encouragement for new forms 
as well as a warning against passing novel- 
ties or materialistic trends: 

Recent works of art which lend them- 

selves to the materials of modern com- 

position should not be universally re- 
jected through prejudice. Modern art 
should be given free scope in the due 
and reverent service of the Church and 
the sacred rites, provided that they 
preserve a correct balance between 
styles, tending neither to extreme 
realism nor to excessive ‘symbolism,’ 
and that the needs of the Christian 
community are taken into considera- 
tion rather than the particular taste or 
talent of the individual artist.* 
He continues with his famous praise of 
the possible future of modern art and the 
equally famous lament over some current 
irreligious and offensive works. 

In the encyclical, issued December, 
1955, Pope Pius XII spoke of the con- 
troversial question whether or not the 
artist making a work for sacred use need 


5 Stanislaus Woywod, “Roman Documents: 


Sermon on Christian Art by the Holy Father,” 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 33 (1933), 418. 
6 “Mediator Dei,’ Catholic Mind, 46 (1948), 
384. 
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be orthodox in his beliefs. His Holiness, 
with characteristic papal breadth and con- 
cern for essentials, emphasizes the need 
for spiritual and religious sensitivity rather 
than for mere formal perfection of faith. 
He says: “. .. the artist who does not pro- 
fess the truths of faith, or who strays far 
from God in his attitude or conduct should 
never turn his hand at religious art. He 
lacks, as it were, that inward eye with 
which he might see what God’s majesty 
and His worship demand.”” 

With these thoughts of the Pope in 
mind regarding the status of sacred art, 
its variety of form, and the true role of 
the artist, it can be agreed that “Art cer- 
tainly must be listed among the noblest 
manifestations of human genius. Its pur- 
pose is to express in human works the 
infinite divine beauty of which it is, as it 
were, the reflection.”* The artist can 
“Make smile upon the earth, upon man- 
kind, the reflection of the divine beauty 
and the divine light, and ... help man to 
love all things which are true, pure, holy 
and worthy of love.” 


Marks, Sphere, and Style of Sacred Art 


In Mediator Dei, Pope Pius XII men- 
tions three characteristics which should 
adorn all liturgical services: “sacredness, 
which abhors any profane influence; good 
works of art, which true and genuine arts 
should foster; and universality, which, 
while safeguarding local and legitimate 
customs, reveals the catholic unity of the 
Church.” The Holy Father also indi- 
cates the sphere of sacred art. What 
should mark or distinguish it and how 
its style might develop has gained his 
attention during the past twenty-five 


7 “On Sacred Music: Encyclical Letter of His 


Holiness Pius XII,” The Pope Speaks, 3 (1956), 
12. 

8 Ibid. 

9 “The Sovereign Pontiff’s Address to the First 
International Congress of Catholic Artists,’ 
Liturgical Arts, 19 (1950), 4. 

10 “Mediator Dei,’”’ Catholic Mind, 46 (1948), 
382. 


years. Art need not be lavish but “clean 
and appropriate,” according to Mediator 
Dei, which also both defends the tradition 
of using images in churches and denounces 
the “inconsiderate zeal of those who pro- 
pose for veneration in the churches and 
on the altars...a multitude of sacred 
images and statues.”” The same docu- 
ment mentions that artists should be 
“capable and willing to draw their inspir- 
ation from religion to express what is 
suitable and more in keeping with the re- 
quirements of worship.” 

The fact that a special sacred character 
be present in the art of the Church was 
earlier emphasized by St. Pius X in his 
Motu Proprio: 

The Church has always recognized and 

favored the progress of the arts, ad- 

mitting to the service of religion every- 
thing good and beautiful discovered by 
by genius in the course of ages — al- 
ways, however, with due regard to 
liturgical laws... . Still great care 
must be taken in order that they... 
contain nothing profane... and not be 
fashioned even in their external forms 
after the manner of profane pieces." 
In a circular letter of the Holy Office, Pius 
XII, in 1947, elucidated this statement. 
He says, “No one can consider that warn- 
ing as an obstacle to the free expression 
and the progress of art, for it is only the 
condemnation of certain works of sacred 
art which, now and then, when even 
though it be against the desire of their 
author, become veritable blasphemies.” 
He adds, “We assuredly accept that which 
is modern and vital; but we do not confuse 
that which is reasonably modern with the 
inappropriate and passing styles.” 

In the 1955 encyclical on Sacred Music 
this matter is further clarified: 

Now we are aware of the fact that dur- 


ing recent years some artists gravely 
offending against Christian piety, have 


11 “Motu Proprio,” Ecclesiastical Review, 30 
(1904), 117. 

12 “Les Enseignements Pontificaux,’’ op. cit., 
314. 
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dared to bring into churches works de- 
void of any religious inspiration and 
completely at variance with the right 
rules of art.... It is a question which 
is not to be answered by an appeal to 
the principles of art or aesthetics, but 
which must be decided in terms of the 
supreme principle of the final end, 

which is the inviolate and sacred rule 
for every man and every human act. 
Since the freedom of the artist is not 
a blind instinct to act in accordance 
with his own whim or desire for novelty 
it is in no way restricted or destroyed, 
but actually ennobled and perfected 
when it is made subject to the divine 
law.¥ 

That this freedom applies specifically 
to the external form of sacred art is clear 
from the statements of Pius XI and Pius 
XII on the matter. In the 1947 cir- 
cular letter of the Holy Office, Pius XII 
states: “Holy Church has always left a 
great liberty to artists, in that which con- 
cerns the ways of expression, the diverse 
techniques and the different stylistic ten- 
dencies. From all times the multiple 
forms of art have offered homage to the 
beauty of Christian worship.’ 

Pius XI, in his address at the opening 
of the Vatican galleries (1932), speaks of 
giving a “‘welcome franchise to all good 
and progressive development and tried 
traditions which... have so much proof 
of an indisputable capacity to inspire new 
and beautiful forms each time that these 
traditions have been searched out, studied 
and cultivated by the double light of 
genius and faith.” Later the same Pon- 
tiff, in a letter regarding the missions, ad- 
dressed to Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, 
speaks in praise of the diversity of styles 
evidenced in the indigenous sacred art, 
and he again points out that this diversity 
is in keeping with the true spirit and Cath- 
olic action of the Church. Thus it is 
13 “On Sacred Music: Encyclical Letter of His 
_— Pius XII,” The Pope Speaks, 3 (1956), 
14 “Les Enseignements Pontificaux,”’ op. cit., 


314. 
15 Ibid., 261. 
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clear that while the sphere and marks of 
sacred art are constant, in that they need 
to be religious and holy, non-profane in 
nature, the style and artistic form is and 
has traditionally been diverse. 


Directives to the Hierarchy 


In the Motu Proprio Pius X summar- 
izes the types of legislation extant for 
sacred art. He says that “the right rule 
... is set forth very clearly in the ecclesi- 
astical Canons, in the Ordinances of the 
General and Provincial Councils, in the 
prescriptions which have at various times 
emanated from the Sacred Roman Congre- 
gations and from our predecessors, the 
Sovereign Pontiffs.”" Pius XII, in 1947, 
pointed out that the Holy Office is “on 
the watch that sacred art not offend the 
dignity of the holy liturgy and the Chris- 
tian sense of the faithful.” The legisla- 
tion of the Church concerning sacred art 
is, according to the mind of the papacy, 
to be implemented and put into operation 
by the Ordinaries through a committee. 
This is stated in the previous citation and 
is implied in Mediator Dei: 

...It is also Our wish that in each 

diocese an advisory committee to pro- 

mote the liturgical apostolate should be 
established, similar to that which cares 
for sacred music and art, so that with 
your watchful guidance everything may 
be carefully carried out in accordance 
with the prescriptions of the Apostolic 

See.® 

A digression on the prevalence of such 
commissions in American dioceses is of 
interest. According to the 1956 Catholic 
Directory, 54% of the dioceses have com- 
missions regulating sacred music, 454% 
have one to care for building, and 1.6% 
have a commission on sacred art. This 
situation may seem astonishing at first, 


16 ‘‘Motu Proprio,” Ecclesiastical Review, 30 


(1904 ), 114. 

17 “Les Enseignements Pontificaux,’’ op. cit., 
314. 

18 ‘‘Mediator Dei,” Catholic Mind, 46 (1948 ), 
359. 
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but let it be pointed out that Motu Pro- 
prio which promoted sacred music’s 
cause, is dated 1903, and the greatest 
impetus to the guidance and safeguarding 
of sacred art, the decree of the Holy Office 
is dated 1952. Although earlier allusions, 
such as the one cited, refer to a commit- 
tee on sacred art as desirable in each 
diocese, the decree of the Supreme Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office to the 
Ordinaries on “Sacred Art,” June 20, 
1952, summarizes the Church’s teachings 
on sacred art and focuses attention on it 
in a manner similar to that achieved for 
sacred music by the Motu Proprio. Cer- 
tain facts are noteworthy regarding this 
decree. 

The decree reassembles the principal 
texts and canons regarding sacred art 
from the Second Council of Nicea, 787, 
which condemned the heresy of Icon- 
oclasm, to the present Pontiff’s reign. 
This summary was repeated in the letter 
of Cardinal Pizzardo, Secretary of the 
Supreme Congregation of the Holy Office, 
to the Apostolic Delegate in the United 
States, three years after the issuance of 
the decree, urging more compliance with 
the decree and requesting a report on the 
program of the hierarchy for putting into 
effect its stipulations. This in turn, in 
September of 1955, was included in a let- 
ter sent by the Apostolic Delegate to the 
Ordinaries of the United States. So this 
same brief but significant summary occur- 
red first in the Decree, then in the follow- 
up letter of the Holy Office to the Apostolic 
Delegate, and again in the communica- 
tion of the Delegate to the Ordinaries. 

The canons and stipulations of this re- 
capitulation can be summarized as posi- 
tively underwriting new styles and en- 
couraging sacred art; emphasizing the 
distinct religious character of sacred art 
in contrast to profane art; provision for 
central and permanent placement of the 
tabernacle; limiting images within the 
church to those expressing true dogma; 


excluding a multiplicity of images, those 
of little worth or stereotyped in form. 
Affirmation is made that the building of 
churches and the approval of works with- 
in the place of worship are reserved to the 
bishop; the existence of a diocesan com- 
mission is assumed and its members 
should be competent in art and firm in 
faith; work of sacred art should be en- 
trusted only to men outstanding for taste 
and skill and who can express faith and 
piety in their work; and, finally, emphasis 
is placed upon instruction in sacred art 
for aspirants to sacred orders who should 
be trained to appreciate it. The state- 
ments throughout refer to sacred art, that 
which is part of the secremonies or places 
of worship and not to religious art in 
general. 

This entire panorama is most promis- 
ing for the future of sacred art. If the 
half century to come sees the develop- 
ment in the field of sacred art that follow- 
ed for music after the issuance of Pius X’s 
Motu Proprio, it would not be rash to 
estimate that we are now on the brink 
of the greatest period of sacred art in 
seven hundred years, perhaps the greatest 
in the Church’s history. The additional 
stressing of the decree, just three years 
after its issuance, gives rise to the con- 
jecture that this may occur in less than 
fifty years. That fifty-eight of the one 
hundred twenty-eight archdioceses and 
dioceses in the United States, Hawaii, and 
Alaska have building commissions of some 
sort is heartening. If only two now have 
committees on ecclesiastic art, we know 
that more are to come and that their 
guidance will lend impetus and security 
to sacred art particularly if they are pat- 
terned after the Pontifical Commission 
of Sacred Art in being assisted by a college 
of architecture and artists. So while we 
are looking backwards for two hundred 
years at legislative pronouncements, let 
us not forget to see this as a background 
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in looking forward to the living and 
spirit-filled sacred art of the future. 


Specific Injunctions and Goal 


That each age has its own particular 
difficulties in avoiding excesses and that 
those of our own age are comparatively 
minor is striking in the study of the speci- 
fic injunctions the papacy has issued on 
sacred art during the past two hundred 
years. The two encyclicals of Benedict 
IV which were concerned with this, 4n- 
nus qui, 1749, and Sollicitudini, 1745, deal 
with the need of attentive care for church- 
es and sanctuaries and proper representa- 
tion of the Persons of the Trinity re- 
spectively. In the Annus qui one is 
struck with references to the vile and 
repugnant status of sanctuaries in con- 
trast to the stunning magnificence of 
bishop’s palaces. Pius VI’s encyclical 
Inscrutabile, 1775, continues the same 
thought. He says: “How illogical it is 
to see the sacred ornaments, the fixtures 
of the altar and all the furnishings, dusty 
because of old age, fallen into shreds or 
covered with sordid filthiness, while the 
episcopal table is sumptuously garnished, 
the clothing of the bishop very elaborate 
and arranged with great care and ele- 
gance.”’? 

Fifty years later, Leo XII in the en- 
cyclical Caritate Christi 1825, showed his 
concern not so much with the furnishings 
of the sanctuary and vestments as with 
the appearance and demeanor of the 
faithful in church. He writes: “You 
should love above all the beauty of the 
house of God; but your principal aim 
should be that it be not violated neither 
by the behavior nor the dress of those who 
come there, nor by any impiety whatever 
which dishonors it.” 

Fifteen years later, Gregory XVI called 
attention to the visual appearance of the 
Church. He urges, “Make them [the 


19 ‘‘Les Enseignements Pontificaux,” op. cit., 85. 
20 Ibid., 103. 
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faithful] understand that they accomplish 
a work very agreeable to God if they em- 
ploy their resources and their fortune for 
the embellishment of the house of God.’ 


So in less than a century we see the 
focus of papal attention on sacred art 
shifting from the facet of the proper care 
of the sanctuary to the appearance and 
response of the faithful, to the embellish- 
ment of the altar. By the end of the 
nineteenth century these more elementary 
problems had been corrected sufficiently 
that attention could begin to be directed 
to ultimates of sacred art, the theme which 
is still being stressed today. This ap- 
pears in the letter of Leo XIII, Quem vos, 
dated 1894: “Our art should be so much 
the more beautiful and strong, the more 
it approaches the exemplification of 
Divine Wisdom, which was sought out 
in other times with a great piety. This 
applies throughout to the art of sacred 
buildings which are an image of heavenly 
realities.” Pius X states in the Motu 
Proprio, ““We deem it necessary to pro- 
vide before aught else for the sanctity 
and dignity of the temple in which the 
faithful assemble...” Pius XII in his 
Mediator Dei, culminates this exposé of 
the lofty goal of sacred art in helping to 
promote the supernatural life of the faith- 
ful in union with Christ. This is, he says, 
“the purpose of vestments, of sacred rites 
and their external splendor. All these 
things aim at enhancing the majesty of 
this great sacrifice, and raising the minds 
of the faithful by means of these visible 
signs of religion and piety, to the con- 
templation of the sublime truths contain- 
ed in it.”™ 

There is much of the spirit of consola- 
tion and a certain refreshment and peace 

(Continued on page forty-nine) 


21 Ibid., 114. 

22 Ibid., 134. 

23 “‘Motu Proprio,” Ecclesiastical Review, 30 
(1904 ), 114. 

a Dei,” Catholic Mind, 46 (1948), 
77. 











Guidance and Counseling a Fad? 


By Rev. Ausrey Ze.uner, O.S.B. 


HE idea of guidance and counseling 
as it is understood today in American 
education is scarcely more than a quarter 
of a century old. When the terms were 
first introduced in 1928, educators won- 
dered whether they were being confront- 
ed with a fad or with a movement design- 
ed to meet a real educational need. Among 
the good results, caused at least in part 
by guidance and counseling, is the recog- 
nition that the learner is the most im- 
portant factor in planning and in learning. 
Guidance and counseling are established 
institutions and, judging from the vo- 
luminous literature in the field, they are 
stronger today than in decades past. 


Before plunging into a discussion of 
guidance and counseling, it might be well 
to ask a few questions in order to establish 
definitions. What is meant by the term 
“guidance”? What is understood by 
“counseling”? What is the relationship 
of both terms to “pupil personnel ser- 
vices”? What is the connection between 
counseling and testing? Finally, what is 
the relationship of guidance and counsel- 
ing to the Catholic philosophy of educa- 
tion? 

Obviously, all the questions concerning 
guidance and counseling cannot adequate- 
ly be answered within the limits of this 
paper. It is the purpose of the present 
writer, however, to trace the main de- 
velopments in guidance and counseling, 
during the past twenty years, and to 
evaluate them in the light of Catholic 
principles of education. There is suffi- 


cient agreement on the basic principles 
of guidance and counseling and upon the 
means of implementing them, despite 
the confusion caused by rather dubiously 
orientated views in the field, to warrant 
a consideration of this important problem. 


In attempting to define guidance, we 
may pose the question a parent once 
asked a school official, ‘““What’s all this 
guidance business?” He answered, “The 
function of guidance is to help Johnny 
see through himself and then to assist 
him to see himself through.”! Guidance 
aims at helping the student to understand 
himself, with his abilities, his interests, 
and his opportunities; it also attempts to 
enable him to make good choices and to 
carry them through. In broad terms, 
guidance is concerned with the realistic 
objectives of the student, the teacher, and 
the school. Generally speaking, pupil 
personnel work is the same as guidance. 
The educational level seems to determine 
the term which is used. Most authors 
apply the term “student personnel work” 
to guidance given in university-college 
and reserve the term “guidance” for help 
given at the high school and elementary 
level. 

Counseling is a part of guidance. Some 
authors, however, have extended the 
term “counseling” to include the actu- 
alization of guidance or student personnel 
work. In other words, whenever guid- 
ance is applied to the student, and that is 
its real aim, the result is counseling. 
Hence, it is common to speak of indivi- 
dual counseling and group counseling. 
While there is considerable argument 
about the divisions of counseling, most 
authors agree that counseling, properly 
speaking, involves but two persons in a 
face-to-face relationship. When we deal 
with groups, we have what is called 


eee There are writers who re- 


Shirley A. Hamrin and Clifford E. Erickson, 
Guidance Appleton-Century: New York, 1939, 


> i De Verl Willey and Dean C. Andrew, 


Modern Methods and Techniques in Guidance, 
Harper Brothers: New York, 1955, p. 13, 16. 
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fer to guidance as individualized educa- 
tion. For such persons, “guidance” is 
concerned with the process of education 
and covers the whole gamut of school ex- 
periences, from the kindergarten through 
the university. In a sense the term 
“guidance” becomes superfluous and “in- 
dividualized education” takes it place. 


Perhaps few of my readers will sub- 
scribe to the notion that guidance is 
synonomous with education, although it 
is most reasonable to believe that it is 
essential for teachers to concern them- 
selves with students as individuals. Good 
teachers who are aware of the principles 
of guidance and counseling are an asset 
to any school system, yet guidance and 
counseling bureaus are necessary. It is 
impossible for the average teacher to 
master the more complex phases of guid- 
ance which call for a knowledge of con- 
siderable theory in the psychology of per- 
sonality and personality development, to 
say nothing about the information that 
is necessary for the one who sets out to 
do vocational guidance. 


Father Curran clarifies the difference 
between guidance and education when 
he says that guidance is concerned with 
the growth and the development that 
goes on in the course of the action chosen. 
When an individual is confronted with 
the selection of one course of action over 
another or over several courses, guidance 
is needed.’ Professor Willey says: “Guid- 
ance requires attention to the individual, 
it leads to self development and self- 
direction, it leads to the discovery of needs 
and assets and plans of action and ad- 
justment to blocking of motives, it leads 
to success in a vocation and it assists in 
the achievement of personal enjoyment 
and accomplishment.’”* But in our day 
of specialization, guidance itself has been 
3 Charles Curran, S.J., Counseling in Catholic 
Life and Education, Macmillan: New York, 1952, 


p. 43. 
4 Willey, op. cit., p. 4. 
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divided. L. Recktenwald, in Guidance 
and Counseling, speaks of vocational 
guidance, educational guidance, recrea- 
tional guidance, spiritual guidance, health 
guidance and avocational guidance. 


Before proceeding further, it might be 
well to define “counseling” in its relation- 
ship to “guidance” and then to discuss 
briefly the “personnel point of view,” 
since the latter idea is commonly referred 
to in literature on guidance. Perhaps Reck- 
tenwald defines counseling as well as any 
other writer on the subject. He calls it 
“individualized guidance,” and he refers 
to it as that phase of guidance which is 
concerned with bringing together all 
the facts and, in a face-to-face relation- 
ship, making the necessary interpreta- 
tions leading to suitable choices. He in- 
sists that counseling is an event or series 
of events rather than a continuous process, 
and he compares its relationship to guid- 
ance with the relationship that guidance, 
in turn, has to teaching. Father Curran, 
on the other hand, refers to counseling as 
the process of personal reorientation by 
which a person is aided in acquiring new 
self-understanding and integration and 
better modes of action. 


Germane clarifies the term “personnel 
point of view,” when he says, “‘the per- 
sonnel point of view is the assumption 
that the welfare and the normal growth 
of the student, the discovery and the de- 
velopment of his abilities and interests, 
and the meeting of his needs represent 
the most fundamental consideration in 
planning an educational program.”® 


Many Catholics are wary of an emphasis 
upon the individual because, in the hands 
of some educators, such an approach 
seems to imply a relativity of values and 
to assume that the student knows as much 
as the instructor when it comes to needs. 
Such a notion, of course, is not accept- 
5 Charles E. Germane and Edith G. Germane, 


Personnel Work in High School, Silver Burdett 
Co.: New York, 1941, v. 
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able, yet there is need that instructors 
recognize the fact that the mere stating 
of values and the giving of advice does 
mot assure acceptance that leads to 
action. Something must happen to the 
inner man, and to bring this about often 
calls for long and patient discussion, 
questioning, and even argument. 

While guidance programs are not pe- 
culiar to the United States, they are bet- 
ter developed in this country than abroad. 
England, Denmark, Belgium, France, and 
other European countries are doing work 
in educational guidance. Since guidance 
implies individual choice and planning, 
one would scarcely expect to find guidance 
programs in Communistic countries, such 
as Russia or China and their satellites. 

The guidance movement got its start 
after World War I, when testing develop- 
ed as a result of efforts to screen the men 
of the Armed Forces. Officially it dates 
back to 1908, when Frank Parsons, who 
is sometimes called the father of the move- 
ment, organized the Vocational Bureau 
of Boston, supported by contributions 
from interested citizens. His official title 
was “Director of Vocational Guidance 
and Vocational Counselor.” He wrote a 
book explaining his ideas called Choosing 
a Vocation. 

In the early days of the guidance move- 
ment vocational objectives were primary. 
While this phase of the program is still 
important, guidance and counseling have 
gone far beyond these initial objectives. 
Arthur Jones’s classic text, Principles of 
Guidance and Personnel Work in High 
School, spans in its four editions, the de- 
velopmental period of guidance. The first 
edition appeared in 1930, when the high 
hopes of the 1920’s fell; a second edition 
came out in 1934, at the height of the de- 
pression; a third edition coincided with 
the close of World War II, when guidance 
and counseling were needed for returning 
veterans; the latest edition came out in 
1951, when the country was settling down 


to more normal living but was beset by 
problems for youth that were peculiar 
to a time of tension and stress — the 
Korean War, with its aftermath, and 
the worries of an atomic age. 

Perhaps the development of a program 
of guidance and counseling at the writer’s 
own school, St. John’s University, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota, is typical of similar 
institutions throughout the country. Dur- 
ing the early years, up to and through 
World War II, most of the guidance and 
counseling was done by deans and instruc- 
tors. There was no formal guidance pro- 
gram. At that time nobody seemed to 
question the lack of organized guidance 
service, although studies in recent years 
consistently point out the deficiency of 
casual, unorganized guidance and coun- 
seling. After World War II veterans re- 
turned to college. They needed guidance 
and counseling. It was evident that an 
organized program of guidance was im- 
perative. The present registrar, who was 
assistant registrar at the time, was the 
first to set up a formal program for ad- 
vising veterans and other students. He 
was the office and the whole staff, except 
for faculty members he interested in the 
work and induced to become advisors. 
When the returning veterans decreased 
in numbers, the college settled down to 
its accustomed pattern in regard to 
guidance, although instructors had be- 
come much more alert to its needs. In 
1953 the administration at St. John’s ap- 
pointed a director and an assistant direc- 
tor of guidance and counseling and set up 
an office for the work. The two men who 
had been appointed were urged to do 
specialized graduate study, at least in 
the summer, to acquaint themselves with 
the newest developments in the field. It 
was their duty to develop competence for 
themselves and status for the office. 

It was not long before training and ex- 
perience convinced these entrusted with 
personnel work that guidance is a science. 
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They found that if guidance was to be 
more than guess work, it must be based 
on accurate data. They learned that 
there are preferred techniques of gather- 
ing data and of bringing this information 
to the attention of advisors. They also 
recognized that counseling is not advice 
giving and that there are times when re- 
assurance and probing are undesirable. 
As enrollments increase, so do the de- 
mands for better and more fully organiz- 
ed guidance services. 

Jones lists seven elements he considers 
basic to good guidance and counseling. 
These are the following: 1) the awareness 
that differences do exist among individu- 
als in native capacity, abilities, and in- 
terests; 2) the consideration that there 
are variations within the individual; 
3) the awareness that individual abilities 
are not usually specialized; 4) the con- 
viction that race, color, and sex have 
little or no relation to aptitude; 5) the 
realization that many important crises 
cannot be met successfully by young 
people without assistance; 6) the recog- 
nition that the school is in the strategic 
position to give assistance needed; 7) the 
conviction that guidance is not prescrip- 
tive, but it aims at progressive ability for 
self-guidance.6 Other authors who dis- 
cuss this basic background of guidance 
agree essentially with Jones. 

The problem of individual differences 
is basic to guidance. The study of in- 
dividual differences is a recognized area 
of psychology and education. In fact, 
education has at times been classified as 
good and effective in direct proportion to 
its making proper provision for individual 
differences. A good school system chal- 
lenges the gifted and does not discourage 
the slow learner. It recognizes potential 
and develops it in students. 

Guidance has also a psychological basis. 


6 Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance and 
Pupil Personnel Work, McGraw-Hill: New York, 
1951, ix. 
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This implies that individuals not only 
differ widely in any given personality 
trait but also have different amounts of 
given traits. They likewise differ in their 
rate of growth. In a word, individuals 
are very complex, and each individual has 
a concept of self, according to which he 
tends to measure his behavior. 

Before concluding this discussion of 
principles and assumptions in regard to 
guidance and counseling, some reference 
must be made to the statement of Hall 
that “The guidance and counseling work- 
er must have a world view, a Weltanschau- 
ung, a comprehensive philosophy, which 
enables him to correlate particular aspects 
of the individual’s problems with the 
wider significance of social trends and 
ideals. He must have a certain humility, 
as through the instrument of his sugges- 
tion, he sets loose forces whose results he 
may not foresee. He must be a man of 
honor, who lives by ethics acceptable to 
himself, to the individual seeking help 
and to society.”” 

With special reference to counseling, 
Father Curran in the last chapter of his 
excellent book, Counseling in Catholic 
Life and Education, emphasizes virtues 
as understood and applied according to 
the tradition of Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
He places stress on the fact that knowl- 
edge in the counselor is not enough. 
There must be a development of applied 
virtues particularly counsel, prudence, 
justice, humility, and magnanimity. 

Some brief reference to testing and its 
relationship to guidance and counseling 
must be made. Not only have good tests 
been developed and perfected, but the 
techniques for administering and record- 
ing them have also been developed. 
Bureaus have been set up for effective 
service in producing and scoring tests. 
These include: the Science Research Asso- 


7 Robert King Hall and J. A. Lauwerys, The 
Year Book of Education, 1955, McGraw-Hill: 
New York, 1955, pp. 19-20. 
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ciates in Chicago, the Psychological Cor- 
poration in New York, the Princeton 
Testing Bureau, the California Testing 
Bureau in Los Angeles, and the Testing 
Section of McGraw-Hill Book Company 
in New York. 

Clifford Froehlich summarizes the cru- 
cial areas of a student’s life in which 
accurate data must be gathered by tests 
for good guidance and counseling. These 
include test results on scholastic ability, 
past achievement, aptitude and disabili- 
ties, interests, personality adjustment, 
health, and family background.’ To con- 
sider each of these at length would in- 
volve a discussion of the field of testing 
itself. 

Guidance and counseling are definitely 
not outside the realm of Catholic educa- 
tion and of Catholic schools. In fact 
they are most appropriate there. Reckten- 
wald quotes Burke as saying: “Ultimate- 
ly vocation is the realization by the in- 
dividual that he personally has a divine 
vocation; no matter what his state of life, 
vocation is the energizing force and vitali- 
ty of the whole pattern. For vocation 
is not confined to the religious life, nor 
is it the possession of the cloister alone; 
rather it is the mark, the very soul of 
every Christian Life. It is the convic- 
tion that he, as a particular individual, 
is called upon to redeem the time in what- 
ever path he walks.’”® Guidance and 
counseling have much to do with voca- 
tion, its choice and derived happiness. 
Good Catholic living is an aim of Cath- 
olic education. Who would separate good 
Catholic living from vocation? 

Father Curran quotes the late Bishop 
Noll as saying that Catholics are not giv- 
ing a good account of themselves perhaps 
because they have thought too long that 


8 Clifford P. Froehlich and John G. Darley, 
Studying Students, Guidance Methods of Individual 
Analysis, Science Research Associates: Chicago, 
1952, p. 7 ff. 

9 L. Recktenwald, Guidance and Counseling, 
Catholic University of America Press: Washing- 
ton, D.C., p. 8. 





religious instruction is identified with re- 
ligious education. If the assumption 
were correct, the best informed Catholics 
would necessarily be the most spiritual. 
The fact is that knowledge is not virtue. 
There is a need for application of knowl- 
edge to living. Noone would be so brash 
as to say that guidance and counseling 
are the answer, but a good guidance and 
counseling program in a Catholic school 
conducted by well-trained and virtuous 
workers will do much to promote an 
educational program that is not only im- 
pressive but also effective. 

With regard to the public and secular 
school, Williamson quotes Father Cow- 
ley, of the Newman Foundation of the 
University of Minnesota, as insisting that 
for a Catholic, religion is not merely one 
of the functions of education but that 
religion must be implemented as a func- 
tion in all phases of learning and life. 
Modern society, he notes, tolerates reli- 
gion, but it is the duty of the Catholic 
to see to it that society respects religion 
and feels the need for it.” 

What shall we say of the future of 
guidance and counseling? Certainly we 
must take up the challenge of the late 
Dr. Richard D. Allen of Rhode Island, 
when he says, “Let’s stop playing with 
guidance.” Until a guidance program 
has developed to the point where guidance 
functions have been differentiated, the 
program is still in its initial stage in any 
given school. Unfortunately, many ad- 
ministrators are satisfied with this initial 
stage. Definite responsibility must be 
assured fora program. Each functionary 
in the program must have his special 
task to do and he must see its relationship 
to the whole program. 

Dr. Hall, in the 1955 Yearbook of Edu- 


10 E. G. Williamson, Trends in Student Person- 
nel Work, University of Minnesota Press: Min- 
neapolis, 1949, p. 338. 

11 Clarence C. Dunsmoor and Leonard M. Mil- 
ler, Principles and Methods of Guidance for Teach- 
ers, International Textbook Co.: Scranton, Pa., 
1949, p. 27. 
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cation, lists the general trends in guidance 
and counseling as follows: 1) more par- 
ticipation by teachers in the guidance 
program; 2) developmental guidance ap- 
plying the guidance process to the whole 
personality of the individual rather than 
to fragmented elements such as vocation, 
health, education, and the like; 3) client- 
centered counseling, implying that the 
student must see for himself the basic 
issues and make his choice for himself 
from among socially acceptable perceived 
alternatives; 4) a team approach imply- 
ing that few if any individuals are 
equipped to give adequate guidance in 
all fields or to collect all information 
through specialized training. Thus there 
is need for unified facilities and agencies.” 


Professor Humphreys keynotes the 
future of guidance and counseling with 
the following predictions: 1) guidance will 
be an expanding function of education at 
all levels including elementary, seconda- 
ry, college, and university; 2) there will 


be increasing coéperation and coérdina- 
tion in the provision of guidance services 
within institutions, among institutions, 
among organizations; 3) the scientific ap- 
proach will be increasingly employed as 
is indicated by the new divisions in the 
American Psychological Association and 
the newly-formulated aims of sections of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation which is part of the very active 
American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation; 4) counseling services will become 
more effective. It is no longer considered 
professional to commit oneself to the 
directive approach in counseling ex- 
clusively or, on the other hand, to non- 
directive approach. The wise counselor 
will employ what authors refer to as eclec- 
tic counseling — a type in which the 
counselor fits his counseling technique to 
the counselee and the situation; 5) the 
demand for professionally trained guid- 


12 Hall, op. cit., p. 27 ff. 
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ance workers will increase. The guidance 
worker will not only have to possess good 
intelligence and enthusiasm, which for- 
merly seemed to suffice in many schools, 
but he will need extensive and intensive 
professional training as well; 6) there will 
be higher professional standards for guid- 
ance workers. This means that certifica- 
tion for guidance work and counseling is 
on the way. Seventeen states have cer- 
tification at the present time. Legisla- 
tion will come. Perhaps this legislation 
will be the final outcome of the continuing 
efforts of professional associations which 
are becoming more active each year.% 


Perhaps we must admit with a writer 
in a recent issue of Review of Educational 
Research, June, 1956, that we still do not 
have adequate techniques for identifying 
good prospects for counselor training, for 
identifying those who will profit most 
from counseling, and for evaluating the 
outcomes of counseling. Yet we can in- 
sist, when viewing the past twenty-five 
years of guidance and counseling in retro- 
spect, that there has been tremendous ad- 
vancement from highly subjective evalu- 
ation and description of the process to a 
search for precise variables, operational 
definitions and better controlled experi- 
mentation. With the substantial body 
of knowledge and techniques that have 
been developed, the next twenty-five 
years should produce most commendable 
results. Perhaps we do not have any- 
thing startlingly new in guidance and 
counseling, because centuries before 
Christ, as Recktenwald reminds us, even 
Plato, in his Republic said, “... we are 
not all alike; there are diversities of 
natures among us which are adapted to 
different occupations.” 


Dr. Frank G. Davis, editor of Pupil 
Personnel Service, records that in a cer- 


13 Anthony J. Humphreys and Arthur E. Trax- 
ler, Guidance Services, Science Research Associ- 
ates: Chicago, 1954, p. 34, p. 48. 

14 Recktenwald, op. cit., p. 2. 
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tain penitentiary in this country the idea 
of studying the individual is taken seri- 
ously. Men convicted of crime who have 
been assigned to the institution are placed 
in quarantine for a month. Here their 
backgrounds are thoroughly studied. 
Their health, intelligence, special interests, 
special aptitudes, and abilities are ascer- 
tained according to scientific methods, as 
well as their attitude toward society. 
After this period, the convict enters upon 
his sentence with his program planned, 
and, comments Dr. Davis, “the equip- 
ment for training and conditioning him 
is much more complete than is that in 
the vast majority of schools.” It is, re- 
marks Dr. Davis, “a bit ironical that we 


spend so much time and money in try- 
ing to do something with an individual 
after he is in many cases beyond help, 
while we accept the school pupil as a mat- 
ter of course and attempt to pour him 
through a mill hopper that has been worn 
smooth by the many persons who have 
previously passed through it. What a 
fine thing it would be if all school people 
and boards of education realized the great 
saving to society — to say nothing of the 
better opportunity for happiness and suc- 
cess of the individual — which might be 
achieved by an intelligently conceived 
guidance and counseling program.” 


15 Frank Davis, Pupil Personnel Service, Inter- 
national Textbook Co.: Scranton, Pa., 1949, p. 2. 


PAPAL STATEMENTS ON SACRED ART 


(Continued from page forty-two) 


in reviewing this pattern of papal con- 
cern for sacred art and in having the 
statements of our own age placed in re- 
lation to those of the past few genera- 
tions. Amid controversies, often biased 
and heated, regarding both secular and 
sacred art, the progressive yet sound sup- 
port of vital and good sacred art today is 
coupled with the papacy’s unprecedent- 
ed concern for the artist and reverent ap- 
preciation of his work. And there seems 
to be a new penetration into the signifi- 
cance of the words of St. Paul: “For since 


the creation of the world his invisible 
attributes are clearly seen — his everlast- 
ing power also and divinity — being un- 
derstood through the things that are 
made” (Rom. I: 20). 

It is the unquestioned desire of both 
the Vicar of Christ on earth and of the 


sincere sacred artists of our time that 


ecclesiastic art today be a vital expression 
of the divine Image shadowed on the earth 


whose obscurity sacred art begins to il- 


lumine. 
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Benet Lake, WIsconsIN 


Reception ceremonies for two young 
ladies were held in the convent chapel on 
July 26. The Very Rev. Stephen Oden- 
brett, O.S.B., chaplain, performed the 
ceremony. 

On September 4, the Rt. Rev. Richard 
Felix, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, received the perpetual vows of 
four Sisters. 

The community retreat, August 14-21, 
was conducted by Very Rev. Leonard 
van Ackeren, O.S.B., Prior of St. Bene- 
dict’s Monastery, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


BETHLEHEM, CONNECTICUT 


Our monastic family has grown by the 
entrance of two choir postulants and one 
oblate sister postulant. 

A much-needed improvement is now in 
prospect, thanks to the generosity of the 
Knights of Columbus, who have started 
to build a small cinder-block structure 
to house our Art Shop and an additional 
reception room. 

The Rev. George Tavard, A.A., of New 
York, during a three weeks’ stay, gave 
us a series of conferences on the angels, 
which he has promised to continue. 

For our annual retreat preceding the 
first Sunday of Advent, we were privileg- 
ed to have the spiritual guidance of Dom 
Pierre Minard, O.S.B., the novice master 
of Mount Saviour. Among other Bene- 
dictine visitors we welcomed for one of his 
first Masses was Rev. Thomas Ligget, O. 
S.B., of Portsmouth Priory. It was in 
the chapel of our monastery that Father 
Thomas, a convert of some years’ stand- 
ing, had received the sacraments of bap- 
tism and confirmation. 
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With Other Benedictine Sisters 


Bismarck, Nortu DaKkota 


The community received a generous 
gift in June, when Mr. Harold Schafer 
donated a house on the lot adjoining the 
convent now being used as our mother- 
house. This was a boon for Sisters in 
Bismarck for the summer, and as postu- 
lants’ residence and house of studies it 
will provide less crowded housing facili- 
ties in the interim before a permanent 
convent can be constructed. This latter 
project has recently been approved by 
His Excellency, Bishop Hoch, the work 
on the building to begin early in 1957. 

Four Sisters made triennial vows in the 
Holy Spirit Cathedral on July 11, while 
two Sisters made final profession. 

Members of the community prepared 
and served meals for the three diocesan 
clergy retreats as well as a retreat for 
priests’ housekeepers this summer. These 
spiritual exercises were held in Mandan’s 
new Convent of St. Joseph, which the 
Sisters had not yet occupied. During 
two weeks of July, four Sisters also helped 
in the operation of Camp Dominic Savio. 

Sister Emmanuel Feist, having com- 
pleted her internship in pharmacy at St. 
Benedict’s, Ogden, is now in charge of the 
community’s hospital pharmacy at St. 
Alexius, Bismarck. 

Sister Angela Tufts was appointed to 
membership on North Dakota’s State 
Health Council by Governor Brunsdale 
in June. 

Sister Mary Elizabeth Mason was state 
winner of the American Legion Auxiliary 
essay contest on “Why I Teach.” 

Sister Paul McCarthy was notified in 
July that she had been accepted for mem- 
bership in the American College of Hos- 
pital Administrators. Sister Paul also 
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took part in the panel on “Planning 
Monastic Construction” in the Fine Arts 
Section of the American Benedictine 
Academy at St. Meinrad’s, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. In the Social Science Section 
which met at St. John’s Abbey this sum- 
mer, Sister Anne Burns was in charge of 
a panel discussion. 

The Catholic University of America 
has sent the community’s junior college 
a certificate of affiliation and extension 
for the years 1956-1958. 

Recent visitors of our Bismarck and 
Dickinson convents were Mothers Richar- 
da and Rosamond of St. Benedict’s Pri- 
ory, and Mother Loraine of St. Paul’s. 


Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


At the August meeting of the Library 
Section of the American Benedictine 
Academy which was held in Cullman, 
Alabama, Sister Mary Paul, librarian of 
St. Scholastica High School, outlined 
“The Role of the Library in Fostering 
Religious Vocations.” Besides discuss- 
ing a list of books formative of vocational 
thinking for girls of high-school age, Sister 
Mary Paul also suggested a reading list 
for prospective postulants. 

“Trends in Secondary School Educa- 
tion” was the panel topic of the discussion 
group in which Sister Fabian, principal 
of St. Scholastica, participated at the 
meeting of the Education and Psychology 
Section of the American Benedictine 
Academy, which was held at St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 

In order to acquaint the members of 
the community with the aims and methods 
of procedure followed by the Cana Con- 
ference of Chicago, “A Study Day on 
Marriage for Teaching Sisters” was con- 
ducted by Cana leaders at St. Scholastica 
Convent, August 26. Sister Catherine 
spoke on “The Teacher and her Contri- 
bution to Worthy Spouses and Parents 
in Christ’s Church.” 





Functional possibilities of the Fesu- 
Maria Course in Religion was demonstrat- 
ed at the September meeting of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine in Buf- 
falo, New York. Sister Dolores Schorsch, 
O.S.B., co-author of the course, presented 
a teaching unit to a class of second-grade 
public school children who receive reli- 
gious instruction only on released time. 
Material from more advanced units of the 
same course was projected by means of 
study club techniques in a discussion 
group composed of third-year high school 
students under the chairmanship of Sis- 
ter Gerard of St. Scholastica High School. 


CiypE, Missouri 


Thirteen Sisters of our congregation 
participated in the solemn rite of Con- 
secration of Virgins on the feast of St. 
James, July 25. His Excellency, Bishop 
John P. Cody, officiated. The following 
members of the community at Clyde were 
included: Sister Innocence Schrader, Sis- 
ter Andrew Faber, Sister Pauline Kramek, 
Sister Scholastica Adrian, Sister James 
Wojtanek, and Sister Rosalia Thompson. 

The opening of a new convent and 
chapel of Perpetual Adoration at San 
Jacinto, California, was solemnized on 
September 14 by a Pontifical High Mass 
offered on the grounds by His Excellency, 
Bishop Charles F. Buddy of San Diego. 
It was attended by about five hundred 
of the laity from neighboring towns and 
from Los Angeles, Hollywood and San 
Diego. After Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament at the outdoor altar, the Adora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament was in- 
augurated with exposition in the little 
chapel. The new priory has been named 
San Benito and will be a training center 
for aspirants to the Benedictine Sisters of 
Perpetual Adoration. Five teen-agers 
formed the opening class. 

On November 9, five Sisters pronounced 
their perpetual vows in the presence of 
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Rt. Rev. Stephen Schappler, Abbot of 
Conception Abbey. 

The fourth General Chapter of the Con- 
gregation was convened on November 19. 
The cardinal matter for consideration 
was the election of a Prioress General and 
her Councilors. The Reverend Mother 
Carmelita Quinn was re-elected and the 
following Sisters were chosen as coun- 
cilors: Sister Thiadildis Krause, Sister 
DePazzi Fink, Sister Cecilia Bock, and 
Sister Hildelita Mergen. 

On November 30, announcement was 
made of the appointment of Mother 
Cornelia St. Cin as superior of the Clyde 
community, and of Sister Lucy Carter as 
subprioress. 

Within the past four months the con- 
vent print shop has published four new 
booklets: You and Your Mass, The Fount 
of Eternal Youth, Shepherd of Shamrock 
Isle, and Live Your Faith. 


Cottonwoop, IpaHo 


There are at present ten candidates and 
four novices. The novices were received 
last June 14 following the first of three 
retreats given to the community by the 
Rev. Joachim Walsh, O.S.B., of St. Mein- 
rad’s Archabbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

On August 7, three Sisters made per- 
petual vows and on August 12, Sister 
Crescentia celebrated the Golden Jubilee 
of her religious profession. 

Nine religious vacation schools were 
staffed during June in Emmett, New Ply- 
mouth, Payette, Shoshone, Meridian, 
Homedale, Weiser, Kamiah, and Win- 
chester, all in Idaho. 

Sister Ildephonse was appointed dean, 
shortly before the opening of the first col- 
lege summer session held under the affili- 
ation with the Catholic University of 
America. The fall session began on Sep- 
tember 7. At present the college work 
is only for members of the community. 

Seventeen Sisters attended Holy Names 
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College during the summer session and 
one was enrolled at Gonzaga University. 
Sister James took a six-weeks course for 
elementary school supervisors at Im- 
maculate Heart College in Los Angeles. 
Sister Roberta took a three-weeks inten- 
sive course in hospital administration at 
St. Louis University, sponsored by the 
National Catholic Hospital Association. 
Sister Marguerite spent six weeks at St. 
Benedict’s Hospital, Ogden, studying 
dietetics. 

Sister Regina, Sister Gregory, and Sis- 
ter Winifred attended a piano seminar at 
the Boise Junior College, September 10- 
14, conducted by Dr. Louis Crowder of 
Northwestern University, Evanston II- 
linois. 

Sister James, elementary school con- 
sultant, visited schools on the coast dur- 
ing October and was recorder at an or- 
ganizational meeting of the superiors’ sec- 
tion of the Northwest Regional Sister 
Formation Conference at St. Mary’s of 


the Valley, Beaverton, Oregon, on Octo- 
ber 27. 


Covincton, Kentucky 


Three solemn ceremonies of Benedic- 
tine religious life were enacted on July 2 
at St. Walburg Convent, Villa Madonna, 
with the renewal of vows by a golden 
jubilarian and six silver jubilarians and 
the investiture of three postulants in the 
Benedictine habit. The Most Rev. Bishop 
William T. Mulloy was the celebrant of 
the Solemn High Mass and presided 
throughout the ceremonies. Sister Mary 
Domitilla, subprioress, was the golden 
jubilarian. 

On August 24, seven Sisters were ad- 
mitted to perpetual vows. On the same 
date four Sisters made triennial vows. 

During the summer, Sisters of the com- 
munity pursued their studies at Catholic 
University, Washington, D.C.; St. Louis 
University; Notre Dame University; 
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Xavier University, Concinnati; Mar- 
quette University; Villa Madonna Col- 
lege, Covington; St. Cloud Hospital, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota; St. Elizabeth Hospi- 
tal, Covington; Children’s Rehabilitation 
Institute, Reistertown, Maryland; Veter- 
ans’ Hospital, Bronx, New York; St. 
Coletta School for Retarded Children, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

At the Diocesan Teachers’ Institute, 
held in Covington, October 25-26, the fol- 
lowing Sisters participated in the pro- 
gram: Sister Mary Wendeline, “Special 
Education for the Elementary Group”; 
Sister Mary Teresa, “Special Education 
for the High School Group”; Sister Mary 
Charles, “Education for the Cerebral 
Palsied.” 

The annual Community Educational 
Institute was held this year at Villa 
Madonna Academy, August 16-17. The 
secondary teachers took for their theme, 
“Problems — A Challenge to Values.” 
That of the elementary teachers was “Live 
the Liturgy.” 

Sister Mary Charles, after receiving her 
B.S. in Occupational Therapy, from Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
was appointed Directress of Cerebral 
Palsy at the center established at St. 
Benedict School by the State Cerebral 
Palsy League. 

The Most Rev. William T. Mulloy, on 
December 8, officiated at the laying of 
the cornerstone of the new Villa Madonna 
Academy. Work on the building is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and the Sisters have the 
assurance that it will be ready for occu- 
pancy in September, 1957. 


Crookston, MINNESOTA 


Celebration of diamond and silver 
jubilees and reception were held on July 2. 
The diamond jubilarian was Sister Boni- 
face, a retired hospital administrator and 


nurse. On the same day seven postulants 


received the habit. 


The feast of the Solemnity of St. Bene- 
dict marked the profession of perpetual 
vows of six Sisters and the profession of 
triennial vows by five novices. 

Sister Cyprian received her M.Ed. de- 
gree from the College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, August 3. 

The Most Rev. Francis J. Schenk, 
Bishop of Crookston, officiated at the 
ground breaking ceremony for the new 
addition to St. Mary’s Hospital, Detroit 
Lakes, Minnesota, August 26. The addi- 
tion will provide additional beds and all 
the facilities of the hospital. 

Sister Charitas, administrator of St. 
Francis Hospital, Crookston, Minnesota, 
was elected vice-president of the Minne- 
sota Catholic Hospital Conference. Sister 
Mary Anne, laboratory technician of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Detroit Lakes, Minne- 
sota, presented a paper on X-ray at the 
regional conference. 


CuLtMaAN, ALABAMA 


A committee from the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
made a survey of Sacred Heart College 
last October. A very favorable report 
resulted from their appraisal. 

Sister Johanna Daly retired last Sep- 
tember from the office of Supervisor of 
Schools in the Diocese of Mobile-Birming- 
ham, a position she had filled for sixteen 
years. 

Sister Imelda McAninch was appoint- 
ed last summer as Supervisor of Fine 
Arts in the grade schools of the Diocese 
of Mobile-Birmingham. To fill this po- 
sition, she left Sacred Heart College after 
having served it as Dean for the past 
fifteen years. 

Sister Mary Lourdes Michel has been 
appointed to succeed Sister Imelda as 
dean of Sacred Heart College. 


Du.tutu, MINNESOTA 


On June 13, thirty-five Sisters who had 
been living in the second and third floor 
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rooms of the south wing of Tower Hall 
moved into rooms in Stanbrook Hall for- 
merly occupied by the high-school stu- 
dents. The high-school resident stu- 
dents will be housed at Sellwood Hall 
henceforth. This move made it possible 
to house about forty more college resident 
students. 

Nine young women received the Bene- 
dictine habit on July 9 in ceremonies in 
Our Lady of Peace Chapel with His Excel- 
lency, Bishop Thomas A. Welch, presiding. 

On the feast of the Solemnity of St. 
Benedict, eight novices pronounced their 
triennial vows, and eleven scholastics pro- 
nounced their perpetual vows. 

Thirty-three Sisters participated in the 
community’s second Consecration of Vir- 
gins ceremony on July 29. The Rt. Rev. 
Baldwin Dworschak, Abbot of St. John’s 
Abbey, presided. Inthe afternoon, Fath- 
er Abbot presided at the Consecration of 
ten chronically ill Sisters in the chapel of 
St. Mary’s Hospital. 

The second retreat was conducted by 
the Rev. Terence Stanton, O.S.B., of 
Marmion Abbey. Father Terence also 
gave the first retreat of the summer, and 
another retreat during the Christmas 
holidays. 

Seventy-one young women from four 
states attended the first vocation insti- 
tute conducted from August 17 to 21. 
Conferences on the nature of religious life 
were given by diocesan priests and Sisters 
of the community. Visits were made to 
various types of institutions staffed by the 
Sisters, and a conventual prayer schedule 
was followed to enable the girls to see 
convent life at first hand. A special con- 
ference for parents was given to help 
them encourage and recognize vocations 
in their children. 

Sister Bernard presented a _ paper, 
“Decorative Designs of the Ojibwa in 
Northern Minnesota,” at the meeting of 
the Social Science Section of the American 
Benedictine Academy at St. John’s Abbey 
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in August. Sister Mary Daniel discussed 
“Yugoslav Life in the Mesabi Range” at 
the same meeting. Sister Rose gave a 
paper, “Effects of Current Pressures on 
Educational Planning — Our Philosophy 
of Education,” and Sister Digna parti- 
cipated in a panel on testing and evalu- 
ation at the American Benedictine Acade- 
my Education-Psychology Section at the 
same abbey. Sister Mary William acted 
as discussion leader for the Rev. Chrysos- 
tom Tarasevitch’s paper on existential- 
ism at the American Benedictine Acade- 
my Philosophy Section meeting. 

The Rev. Egbert Goeb, O.S.B., monk 
of St. John’s Abbey, is giving conferences 
to the Sisters at the motherhouse and at 
each of the local missions twice a month. 
Father Egbert resides at St. Clement’s 
parish in Duluth. 

The community was honored to have 
the Rt. Rev. Lawrence A. Glenn, Auxili- 
ary Bishop of Duluth, consecrated by the 
Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Amleto 
Cicognani, in Our Lady Queen of Peace 
Chapel at the motherhouse on September 
10. 

The Most Rev. Thomas A. Welch 
blessed the new addition to Hibbing 
General Hospital on Sunday, October 28. 
The public was invited to the formal 
opening exercises in the afternoon. One 
million dollars for this addition was raised 
by a citizens’ committee, and a contribu- 
tion from the Ford Foundation made it 
possible to finish one floor. The hospital 
now has 230 general patient beds and ex- 
panded service facilities. 

The Adventures of Eagle Wing, a Chip- 
pewa Indian Boy in Old Minnesota, weit- 
ten by Sister Bernard in collaboration 
with two Duluth teachers, has been pub- 
lished by Greenwich Book Publishers and 
placed on the School Library Materials 
List of the State of Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education for October. 

Sister Rosaria was appointed novice 
mistress and assumed her duties on Nov- 














ember 22. She is replacing Sister Ulric 
who died on October 31. Sister Rosaria 
will be succeeded as scholastic mistress 
by Sister Kathleen. 


Eau Cratre, WIscoNsIN 


The gracious response from the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, who 
conduct Viterbo College, in La Crosse, 
when Mother Ethel asked them for help 
in planning a “refresher” for cooks of our 
priory, resulted in a special seminar at the 
college for our cooks. During three days 
in July, seven cooks met with three mem- 
bers of the faculty of the home economics 
department to discuss foods, meal plan- 
ning, and table service. 

Sister Sylvia, subprioress at St. Bede’s, 
and Sister Theolinda, nurse and anesthet- 
ist at St. Benedict’s Community Hospi- 
tal, observed the fiftieth anniversary of 
their religious profession by publicly re- 
newing their vows at a Solemn High Mass 
in St. Patrick’s Church on August 8 with 
Father Jerome, chaplain, as celebrant. 
Almost the entire community was able 
to be present for the occasion. These two 
jubilarians were joined by Mother Rosa- 
mond of St. Benedict’s Priory, also a 
jubilarian, in a second celebration at the 
hospital on August 18. After a High 
Mass for their intention, the three jubi- 
larians, Mother Ethel, and several of the 
Sisters participated in the dedication and 
official opening of St. Joseph’s Hall. 
This building was erected through the 
Ford Foundation grant, and provides not 
only a root cellar, but a spacious room 
where the hospital Sisters can now rest 
and recreate. 

Sister Claire gave a paper at a meeting 
of the Social Science Section of the Amer- 
ican Benedictine Academy, held at St. 
John’s Abbey in August. The title of 
her paper was “Suger, the Statesman and 
Historian.” The October issue of the 
Catholic School Fournal carried an article 





“The Role of Justice in Christian Charac- 
ter” by Sister Therese, while Sister Patri- 
cia’s study, “A Unit on Creative Ex- 
pression” was published in three succes- 
sive issues of the same magazine from 
September to November. 

Recognition came to Sister Athanasia, 
cook at Richland Center, when she sub- 
mitted a prize-winning recipe for cherry 
tarts to a contest sponsored by the Madi- 
son Capital Times for which she received 
a splendid cook book and a sizeable check. 

Upon recommendation of members of 
the faculty at the Wisconsin University, 
Sister Denis, graduate student in Business 
Education, was admitted to the Pi Lamb- 
da Theta, honor society of the National 
Association for Women in Education. 

Sister Laurice was elected delegate for 
the Eau Claire District to the annual 
state meeting of the Wisconsin School 
Music Association held in Milwaukee, 
November 1, and Sister Ina is chairman 
for the diocese of La Crosse in the Wis- 
consin Unit of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation. Sister Mary Magdalen has been 
reappointed as part-time diocesan super- 
visor while she continues as free principal 
at St. Thomas More School, and commu- 
nity supervisor of grade schools. 

For the annual community educational 
meeting at St. Bede’s during the past 
summer, Sister Mary David of the Educa- 
tion department at St. Benedict’s College, 
St. Joseph, spoke on “Mental Health in 
the Classroom,” and Sister Conchessa, 
librarian at the college, discussed “Liter- 
ary Appreciation.” 


ErizE, PENNSYLVANIA 


A three-day centenary celebration, 
commemorating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of St. Bene- 
dict’s Convent, Erie, Pennsylvania, was 
the outstanding event of the summer of 
1956. Wind in the Wheat, an interesting 
312-page centenary history of our founda- 
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tion, was compiled by Sister Louis Mor- 
kin, and Sister Theophane Siegel. “Peace 
the Gift,” was an original pageant com- 
memorating the centenary of the founda- 
tion. 

The June retreat was given by the Rev. 
Christopher Lind, O.S.B., of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Newark, New Jersey. The August 
retreat master was the Rev. Joachim 
Walsh, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad Archabbey, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Sister Mary Philip served on the Middle 
States Evaluating Committee, October 
23-25, visiting the Corry Area High 
School. 

November 27-29 Sister Theophane serv- 
ed on the Middle States Evaluating Com- 
mittee for North East Joint High School. 

Nine postulants received the habit on 
December 31. Sister Mary Joan, Sister 
Elizabeth, and Sister Mary Faith pro- 
nounced their triennial vows. The Rt. 
Rev. Denis Strittmatter, O.S.B., conduct- 
ed the ceremony. 


FERDINAND, INDIANA 


In addition to some twenty Religious 
Vacation Schools in the care of the Fer- 
dinand Benedictines, the community was 
this year requested to inaugurate a sum- 
mer school for mentally retarded, especi- 
ally spastic children, in Evansville. St. 
Benedict’s, the largest of our Evansville 
missions, was chosen for the location. 
Five Sisters worked on this project, and 
it is hoped that the work may be con- 
tinued on a larger scale next summer. 
During the year, generous women of 
Evansville are keeping in touch with the 
children already introduced into the re- 
habilitation project. 

About 275 Sisters were in attendance 
at St. Benedict Normal College during 
the summer. Thirty were enrolled in 
various universities including the Cath- 
olic University of America, University of 
Notre Dame, St. Louis University, Xavier 
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University in Cincinnati, Rosary College, 
and Indiana State Teachers College in 
Terre Haute. Sisters Generose, Mary 
Clare, and Majella received masters de- 
grees at the end of the summer. 

The Rt. Rev. Gilbert Hess, O.S.B., Ab- 
bot of Blue Cloud Abbey, preached the 
retreat in early August, which was climax- 
ed with the perpetual profession cere- 
monies August 10. 

On September 10, twenty candidates 
were clothed in the cape and veil, two of 
them volunteers for the new convent in 
North Dakota. 

The Mission for the new motherhouse 
of Queen of Peace at Belcourt, North 
Dakota, departed on September 12. It 
included Sister Mary Martin, superior 
(now Mother Mary Martin); Sister Mary 
Anthony (novice mistress); Sisters Ade- 
laide and Consolata, two novices, Sisters 
Magdalen and Andrew; and two candi- 
dates, Miss Winona Barthlett of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, and Miss Helen Worland 
of Wheatland, Indiana. Rev. Mother 
Clarissa and Sister Mary James, adminis- 
trator of Stork Memorial Hospital, ac- 
companied them. Formal opening of 
the new motherhouse, Queen of Peace 
Convent, was made September 14, with 
Abbot Gilbert of Blue Cloud officiating. 

At Belcourt Mother Clarissa was met 
by Mother Augustine and companion of 
Cottonwood, Idaho, to make an official 
Visitation tour to various convents affili- 
ated with the Congregation of St. Ger- 
trude the Great. 

In mid-summer Our Lady of Grace 
Convent, Beech Grove, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, was ready for occupancy. Sister 
Irmingard, former Mother Assistant, was 
named superior of the convent and prin- 
cipal of the school there. Assigned to the 
new mission also were Sisters Rosalinda, 
Margaret, Damian, Petronilla, Theresine, 
and Boniface. Sister Salesia, procurator, 
who had been supervising the construc- 
tion since its inception, remained to con- 
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tinue her assignment. Sister Edna re- 
places Sister Irmingard as Mother As- 
sistant; Sister Frederica is replacing Sister 
Irmingard on the staff of St. Benedict 
Normal College. 

On September 17, Sister Thecla, a gold- 
en jubilarian, died suddenly of a heart 
attack. 

The meeting of the Fine Arts Section 
of the American Benedictine Academy at 
St. Meinrad in late August brought seven- 
teen visiting delegates from various Bene- 
dictine convents. 

During the last week of August work 
was begun on removing the Gothic altar 
from the convent church in order to make 
room for the new marble altar to be in- 
stalled. On November 17, the new altar 
was consecrated by His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Henry J. Grimmelsman, S.T. 
D. A number of Benedictine Fathers 
and members of the diocesan clergy 
assisted. 

Our Lady of Grace Convent, although 
inhabited since July, was not formally 
dedicated until now because the altar was 
not ready. The great day for the new 
convent and chapel ceremonies was Sun- 
day, December 2. The Rt. Rev. Bona- 
venture Knaebel, O.S.B., Abbot of St. 
Meinrad, officiated at the blessing of the 
altar, and the Most Rev. Paul C. Schulte, 
D.D., Archbishop of Indianapolis, offici- 
ated at the dedication ceremonies and the 
Pontifical High Mass following. 


Fort Smita, ARKANSAS 


The Most Rev. Bishop Albert L. Fletch- 
er presided at the ground-breaking cere- 
monies for the new St. Scholastica Acade- 
my August 18. Work was begun the fol- 
lowing week and has been progressing 
steadily. It is estimated that the build- 
ing will be completed in sixteen months. 
A three-story brick structure of varied 
shades of gray, the 460-foot-long building 
will be used solely for the Academy, thus 





providing the Sisters and novitiate the 
much-needed space in the present com- 
bination motherhouse-academy. 

Sister Norbert was awarded a master’s 
degree in theology at the University of 
Notre Dame last August while Sister 
Consuella received a master’s degree in 
Latin from the Catholic University of 
America. Sister Christine attained her 
degree as a registered nurse from the St. 
Cloud Hospital, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
with this year’s graduating class. 

Nine junior Sisters made their final pro- 
fession of vows on June 24, eight their 
first profession, and ten postulants re- 
ceived the habit. 

Fourteen new members entered the 
postulancy on August 30. 

Now in its fourth year, the aspirancy 
enrollment of sixteen this year has doubl- 
ed the first year’s membership. With 
but a few exceptions, all the aspirants 
have passed from the aspirancy to the 
novitiate. Sister Benita is mistress of 
this group. 

“Modern Trends in Church Music” 
was the title of the paper read by Sister 
Clarine, panelist.on one of the programs 
of the Arkansas State Music Teachers 
Association at its annual convention in 
Hot Springs, November 1-2. 

Three Sisters of St. Scholastica’s par- 
ticipated in a reading clinic sponsored for 
the educators of Arkansas by the Arkanses 
Optometrists Association in Little Rock, 
October 17. “The Reading Problems of 
Children” was the topic of this year’s one- 
day clinic. The three Sisters were Sisters 
Charles Marie, Consuella, and Susanna. 

Sister Austin was re-elected president 
of the Arkansas Society of X-Ray Tech- 
nicians on September 15. This group is 
affiliated with the American Society of 
X-Ray Technicians. Sister Austin is 
stationed at the Crawford County Memo- 
rial Hospital, Van Buren, where she is 
in charge of the laboratory and X-ray 
department. 
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GLENDORA, CALIFORNIA 


The Rev. Damian Preske, O.S.B., of 
Marmion Abbey, Aurora, Illinois, who 
was stationed at Azusa, California, served 
as summer chaplain for the Sisters at the 
priory. 

Sisters from the priory attended sum- 
mer sessions at San Diego College for 
Women, San Francisco College for Wom- 
en, Immaculate Heart College, and Loy- 
ola University at Los Angeles. 

A special course in Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion was offered by Sister Benedicta Howe 
at the priory. Twenty-five Sisters were 
enrolled in the class. Sister Agnella and 
Sister Edna participated in the Claremont 
College Reading Conference at Clare- 
mont. Six Sisters attended the National 
Mathematics Convention at Los Angeles 
in August. 

The Sisters were active in catechetical 
work in the vacation schools at Baldwin 
Park, Claremont, and West Covina. 


The week preceding the feast of the 
Assumption was a memorable one for the 
sixty-two members of St. Lucy’s Priory. 
Opening with the community retreat, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Francis Broderick, O. 
S.B., St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, the 
week closed with the erection of St. Lucy’s 
as an independent priory and the election 
of Sister Augusta Parle as first prioress 
on the eve of the feast. His Eminence, 
Cardinal Francis McIntyre of Los Ange- 
les, was assisted by his secretary, the Rev. 
Thomas Aiken, and by the Rev. David 
Kinish, O.S.B., representing Abbot Cuth- 
bert McDonald of St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Atchison, who was unable to be present 
as he had planned. 

Following brief instruction on proce- 
dure, His Eminence appointed Sister Be- 
nedicta Howe, secretary, and Sister Wini- 
fred Cornwall and Sister Agnella Mayer, 
tellers, presided at the voting, and an- 
nounced that Mother Augusta had been 
elected. 
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Benedictine guests at the Priory this 
summer included the Rt. Rev. Richard 
Felix, Abbot of Benet Lake, Wisconsin; 
the Rev. Cyprian Merz of Beuron Abbey; 
the Rev. Vincent Martin, St. Andrew’s 
Priory, Valyermo, California; the Rev. 
Frowin Brownfield of Pius X. Priory, 
Pevely, Missouri. 

St. Lucy’s Guild, which now numbers 
four hundred members, has successfully 
sponsored several projects for the Priory 
Building Fund. Recollection Days are 
held at the Priory four times a year for 
the members. The exercises in June were 
conducted by the Rev. Gerald Nagle, S.]J., 
of Manresa Retreat House, and in Octo- 
ber by the Rev. Frowin Brownfield, O.S.B. 

Sister Mary Bride Gormley and Sister 
Cabrini Hyland are enrolled in the gradu- 
ate school at Immaculate Heart College 
this fall. 

The Rev. Robert Salmon, O.S.B., of 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, began his 
duties as the first resident chaplain of St. 
Lucy’s on October 20. 

An article, “A Seventh Grade Science 
Project” by Sister Roberta Mellinger, was 
published in the October issue of the 
Catholic School Journal. 

Sister Roberta Mellinger is appointed 
community representative to the Teach- 
ing Sisters’ and Brothers’ Committee of 
the National Center of the Confraterni- 
ty of Christian Doctrine. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


In July, the Most Rev. Joseph P. Mar- 
ling conducted our quinquennial visita- 
tion. Rev. Mother Carmelita completed 
her biennial visitation on August 12. 

In keeping with his long-cherished wish, 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Edwin V. 
O’Hara was laid to rest in a crypt speci- 
ally prepared beneath the sanctuary of 
the Adoration Chapel. 

On the evening of October 21, the Most 
Rev. John P. Cody, Bishop of Kansas 
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City-St. Joseph, presided at the presenta- 
tion of fidelity awards to two hundred and 
eighty-three Eucharistic Guards who have 
kept nocturnal holy hours in our Adora- 
tion Chapel over given periods of time. 

A Kilgen Pipe Organ was recently do- 
nated to the community. The blessing, 
imparted by Rt. Rev. Stephen Schappler, 
Abbot of Conception Abbey, on the eve- 
ning of November 4, was followed by an 
appropriate musical recital by Dom Ed- 
mond Kestel, O.S.B., of Conception 
Abbey. 

New equipment in the altar bread de- 
partment has helped to lighten and expe- 
dite the work and to meet the challenge 
of increased demands. 


Sister Ernestine Lagemann, Sister Be- 
nedicta Faistl, and Sister Fortunata Schaf- 
fer were chosen from our community as 
pioneers for the new foundation in 
Clifornia. 

Mother Eulalia Wagner has been ap- 
pointed prioress for a term of three years. 
The subprioress will be Sister Amadea 
Simon. 


Mexico City, Mexico 


The Rev. Mother Mildred Knoebber, 
foundress of St. Benedict’s Convent, was 
re-elected prioress on July 16. The elec- 
tion day marked the sixth anniversary of 
the establishment of the convent as a 
canonical foundation and of the election 
of Mother Mildred as its first prioress in 
1950. His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Miguel Dario Miranda, D.D., 
presided over the election, and at the 
same time made his first official visit to 
the convent since his appointment as 
Archbishop and Primate of Mexico in 
May. 

During the month of August a Human 
Relations Workshop, sponsored by St. 
Louis University under a Carnegie Foun- 
dation Grant, consisting of about fifty 





students from all over the United States 
spent a day at Colegio Guadalupe to 
study the differences in the educational 
systems of Mexico and the United States. 
The members of the workshop visited a 
government school in the morning and 
later Colegio Guadalupe, which is known 
as a “colegio particular.” A demonstra- 
tion of typical and regional dances to- 
gether with a variety of choral numbers 
was presented as a part of the day’s pro- 
gram. This is the second year for the 
Workshop in Human Relations in their 
study of Mexican culture. 

Colegio Guadalupe was the winner of 
the two trophies given for the first place- 
ments in the Third Annual Spelling Tour- 
nament conducted in the City of Mexico 
among English-teaching schools. The 
finalists in the contest were the Garside 
School, Colegio Guadalupe, Pan-American 
Workshop, and Colegio Tepeyac. In the 
primary division the trophy is a traveling 
cup which changes schools according to 
the winner each year, while in the senior 
division the trophy is permanent and 
stays with the school that wins it. This 
was the first entry of Colegio Guadalupe 
in the tournament. 

On November 24 the first ceremony of 
perpetual profession in the history of St. 
Benedict’s Convent was presided over by 
His Excellency, Archbishop Miguel Dario 
Miranda. Sister Gertrude Musi and Sis- 
ter Mary of Nazareth were the two who 
had the privilege of making this historical 
date for the convent of St. Benedict. 

One hundred and three graduates re- 
ceived diplomas in the Graduation Exer- 
cises of Colegio Guadalupe held at the 
Metropolitan Theater in downtown Mexi- 
co City on November 29. This number, 
the largest in the history of the school, in- 
cluded both high-school graduates as well 
as secundaria graduates, the latter being 
the section of the secondary school which 
is incorporated with the Federal Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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Minot, Nortu Dakota 


The Rev. Benedict Pfaller, chaplain, 
conducted a course in Holy Scripture for 
the Sisters at the motherhouse during the 
summer. The Very Rev. Meinrad Hoff- 
man of Blue Cloud Abbey, conducted the 
two community retreats. 

Three Sisters recently served on com- 
mittees for various sections of the North 
Dakota Educational Association which 
was held at Minot. Sister Annella acted 
as chairman for the Science and Mathe- 
matics section and Sister Patricia was 
vice-chairman of the English section. 
Sister Brigid was corresponding secretary 
of the Modern Language section. 


MunbDELE!N, ILLINoIs 


On the feast of St. Benedict, July 11, 
one hundred and ten crippled children 
from Mount St. Joseph’s Home, Barring- 
ton, Illinois, kept a Holy Hour. 

Our community was saddened by the 
death of our beloved prioress, Mother 
Mildred Wachter, on June 7. 

A much-needed parking lot has been 
finished, and is an encouragement for 
more and more people to visit the chapel. 
Seventy cars are often parked. 

An outdoor shrine of the Infant Jesus 
of Prague was erected during the summer. 

On November 4, a special Holy Hour 
was conducted in our chapel for the people 
of Hungary, according to the intention 
of the Holy Father. 

Mother Dolorosa Mergen has been ap- 
pointed prioress for a term of three years, 
and Sister Bertha Nortmann, subprioress. 


Nauvoo, ILiiNno1s 


At the meeting of the Fine Arts Section 
of the American Benedictine Academy in 
late August, Mother Ricarda presented 
a paper on the philosophy behind the 
planning for the new St. Mary Priory, 
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completed in 1955 at Nauvoo. 

The priory was host during June and 
July to four lay retreats sponsored by the 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women. 
Three hundred fifty women attended. A 
film illustrating the retreat program was 
made and has been shown throughout the 
diocese. 

The first retreat for the Sisters, which 
preceded the clothing of the novices, was 
conducted by the Rev. Giles Zaramella, 
O.S.B., of Padua, Italy, who had been 
loaned to Conception Abbey as professor 
of theology. The prior from Corpus 
Christi Monastery, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
the Very Rev. Ambrose Branz, O.S.B., 
conducted the second retreat for the 
Sisters. 

In September the Sisters opened a new 
school at Holy Family parish, Peoria, 
Illinois. This is the second school which 
the Sisters teach in the episcopal city. 

On October 11, Reverend Mother Ricar- 
da, Mother President, and Mother Rosa- 
mond of St. Benedict’s Priory, and Mother 
Loraine of St. Paul Priory, arrived to 
conduct the first canonical visitation since 
our priory was admitted to the Pontifical 
Congregation of St. Benedict. 

Plans for a new school at Nauvoo, be- 
gun at the time our new priory was being 
designed, came to fruition on Saturday, 
October 20, when the ground-breaking 
ceremonies took place. The Rev. Ed- 
mund Pusch, O.S.B., blessed the ground 
and our Reverend Mother Mary Paul 
turned the first shovel of dirt. 


Norroitk, NEBRASKA 


The Rev. Charles Bresson, O.S.B., of 
Conception Abbey, who had been our 
chaplain the past four and one-half years, 
returned to his monastery the first part 
of June to take up his new assignment. 
The Rev. Marian Sitzmann, O.S.B., took 
his place here. 

Our new Assumption Academy opened 
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its doors on August 6 to thirty-two priests’ 
housekeepers for a three-day retreat con- 
ducted by the Rev. Lawrence Monheim, 
S.M. This type of retreat is a new ven- 
ture which was greatly welcomed by the 
Archdiocese. The other lay retreats held 
from August 12 to 18, three days each, 
were conducted by the Rev. Gilbert 
McCabe, S.J. The retreat for young 
ladies numbered forty registrants; that of 
the married women, forty-nine. 

Assumption Academy was dedicated 
August 9 by the Most Rev. Gerald T. 
Bergan, Archishop of Omaha. We were 
privileged to have Abbot Philip Ruggle, 
O.S.B., of Yankton, and Abbot Stephen 
Schappler, O.S.B., of Conception, as well 
as more than seventy priests as our guests 
on this occasion. The following Sunday, 
August 12, was open house for the public. 

October 6 was the day of profession of 
temporary vows for three novices. His 
Excellency, Archbishop Bergan, was cele- 
brant of the Mass at which the ceremonies 
took place. 


PitTsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Reverend Mother Dolores was re- 
elected to the office of prioress on June 16. 
The Most Rev. John F. Dearden, Bishop 
of Pittsburgh, presided at the election. 

Summer activities at the motherhouse 
included retreat by the Rev. Bernardine 
Shine, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s Arch- 
abbey; theology class conducted by the 
Rev. Paulinus Selle, O.S.B., and Scripture 
class conducted by the Rev. Demetrius 
Dumn, O.S.B., both of St. Vincent Arch- 
abbey. A course under the auspices of 
St. Vincent College was given by Sister 
Camilla. 

On July 1, at a Pontifical Low Mass, 
the Most Rev. Coleman Carroll, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, gave the habit to 
five postulants. The Most Rev. John 


F. Dearden, Bishop of Pittsburgh, offici- 
ated at a Pontifical Low Mass on July 9, 








at which seven novices pronounced their 
triennial vows and six scholastics made 
perpetual vows. 

At a Pontifical Low Mass celebrated by 
the Rt. Rev. Denis Strittmatter, O.S.B., 
St. Vincent’s Archabbot, on August 15, 
the community celebrated the diamond 
jubilee of three Sisters: Sister Boniface 
Neuland, procurator of the community at 
the present time, Sister Scholastica 
Strittmatter, and Sister Placida Yahner. 
Sister Scholastica, aunt of Archabbot 
Denis, is still actively working for the 
community. At the same Mass, Sister 
Ida, currently a teacher in the Youngs- 
town diocese, celebeated her golden 
jubilee. 

Sister Mildred has been appointed 
moderator for the Diocesan Mathematics 
Honor Society by the Very Rev. Msgr. 
John McDowell, superintendent of schools 
in the Pittsburgh diocese. At the same 
time, Sister Mary Damian was appointed 
a member of the Diocesan Guidance Com- 
mittee, and Sister Amelia as a member of 
the Diocesan Commercial Department. 
As members of these committees they will 
be actively engaged in formulating policies 
and procedures to be followed in their 


fields. 


St. JosepH, MINNESOTA 


Registration at the College of St. Bene- 
dict has increased forty per cent with the 
opening of Mary Hall, the new dormitory 
with its adjoining commons building. 
The dormitory is planned for two hun- 
dred. The adjoining one-story commons 
building, or social center, provides the 
long needed recreation space, a snack-bar, 
commuters’ accommodations, and guest 
rooms. 

Changes in the college staff include the 
Rev. Michael Marx, O.S.B., S.T.D., who 
replaces the Rev. Harold Fuchs, O.S.B. 
as chaplain. The Rev. Paul Marx,O.S., 
B., who has completed doctoral studies 
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at the Catholic University of America, is 
teaching sociology. The Rev. Achilles 
Horvath, O.S.B., who was a member of 
the summer faculty, is teaching theology. 
Other changes include Sister Patrice in 
home economics; Sister Luke in business 
education. Sister Vivia, as the new re- 
gistrar, will relieve Sister Paula, who has 
begun graduate work in English at the 
University of Minnesota. Sister Joseph 
replaces Sister Emmanuel, who has been 
released for study toward a doctoral de- 
gree in history at the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. Returning 
to the faculty are Sister Mary Anthony, 
who has been studying theology at St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana, 
and Sister Jacquelyn, who completed a 
Master of Fine Arts program at the Cath- 
olic University of America. 

On December 8, forty-two candidates 
were received into the postulancy. 

Sister Remberta, professor of biology, 
participated in a panel discussion on Con- 
servation Education at the Minnesota 
Conservation Education Conference in 
late September. This state-wide meeting 
set as its purpose to establish the prin- 
ciples, objectives, and working organiza- 
tion for several new conservation educa- 
tion projects. Sister Remberta has also 
been engaged in lecturing on child health 
and child training to various groups in 
and around St. Cloud. 

The twenty-second annual induction 
pageant, “So Let Your Light Shine,” 
written by Sister Mariella, received special 
recognition this year in the Picture 
Magazine section of the Minneapolis Star 
Tribune. The pageant is a unique induc- 
tion ceremony that presents in song, 
dance, and choral reading the influence 
of Benedictine culture on the Western 
World. 

Sister Urban, choir director at the Con- 
vent of St. Benedict, was elected president 
of the National Catholic Music Educa- 
tors, Minnesota unit, held at St. Paul this 
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fall. The members voted in the general 
business meeting to form a regional unit 
incorporating North and South Dakota. 
Sister Urban, as president of this new 
unit, will hold office for two years. 

Plans are underway for the centennial 
celebration of the convent, beginning in 
January and continuing through Decem- 
ber, 1957. One of the first steps in 
preparation was the moving of the graves 
of previous prioresses of the convent to 
a special section reserved for them in the 
convent cemetery. The bodies of Mother 
Benedicta Riepp, Mother Willebalda 
Scherbauer, Mother Aloysia Bath, and 
Mother Louisa Walz were transferred. 
All Sisters who have not been consecrated 
and are eligible will be consecrated dur- 
ing the centennial year. 

The School of Adult Education, spon- 
sored by the Most Rev. Peter W. Bar- 
tholome, Bishop of St. Cloud, will again 
draw its faculty from the College of St. 
Benedict and St. John’s University. 

Sister Rogatia was chairman of the 
Minnesota section of the Catholic Round 
Table of Science. The Regional meeting 
took place at the College of St. Benedict 
in November and featured Dr. F. G. 
Zakias speaker. Dr. Zakiis an Egyptian 
scholar and research worker as well as 
Egypt’s representative to America in the 
interest of atomic energy. 


St. Mary’s, PENNSYLVANIA 


A number of our Sisters attended sum- 
mer sessions at Villanova University, Vil- 
lanova, Pennsylvania, and at Mercyhurst 
College, Erie, Pennsylvania. Extension 
courses were also conducted at the 
motherhouse. 

Sister Barbara Kronenwetter died Aug- 
ust 16, at the age of eighty-eight. Sister 
Winifred Dolan, aged eighty-five, died 
October 5. 

We again had an “Aspirant Class” dur- 
ing the latter part of August for girls who 
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are interested in learning about the re- 
ligious life without assuming any obli- 
gations. 

Thirty of our Sisters attended the Cen- 
tenary Celebration, August 28, at St. 
Benedict’s Convent in Erie, Pennsylvania. 

On September 8, two Sisters made tri- 
ennial vows and two postulants were in- 
vested in the habit of St. Benedict by 
Archabbot Denis. 


San Drieco, CALIFORNIA 


With the addition of Matins, the full 
monastic office was commenced on the 
feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. Another night of exposition was 
also added, making three nights weekly 
now. 

The Catholic Youth Organization from 
Cathedral Parish has been added to the 
lay associations keeping a monthly Eucha- 
ristic Holy Hour in the chapel. The 
Young Ladies’ Institute from the same 
parish also keeps a monthly hour. 

The Most Rev. Richard Ackermann, 
Auxiliary Bishop of San Diego, presided 
on the feast of Christ the King at the pre- 
sentation of Fidelity Badges to seventy 
men and women who had kept regular 
hours of Adoration in the Chapel during 
the past year. 

The investiture of an oblate novice and 
the final oblation of three novices who 
had finished their probation was perform- 
ed in November by the chaplain of the 
convent, Father Desmond, himself a Be- 
nedictine Oblate. 

Mother Henrietta Kaiser has been ap- 
pointed new superior of the community. 


Sturcis, Soura Daxkota 


Several of the Sisters from St. Martin’s 
are attending school this year: Sister 
Joseph Ann, Sister Consuelo, and Sister 
Carol at Mount Marty College, Yankton, 
South Dakota; Sister Frances is attending 





Creighton University; and Sister Therese 
Marie is at St. Louis University. 

Catechetical classes are being conduct- 
ed every Saturday at Belle Fourche and 
Spearfish by the Sisters from St. Martin’s. 

Sister Bertha, bookkeeper at Our Lady 
of Lourdes Hospital in Hito Sprngs for 
many years, has been chosen as “The 
Woman of Achievement” for the year 
1956-57. Her name appears in Who’s 
Who in South Dakota. 

Sister Jane Frances and Sister Marga- 
ret Mary of St. John’s Hospital, Rapid 
City, attended the South Dakota State 
Nurses’ Association Convention held in 
Aberdeen October 23 and 24. Sister 
Margaret Mary was elected first vice- 
president of the Association. 

The annual convention of the South 
Dakota Catholic Hospital Association 
was held at St. John’s McNamara Hospi- 
tal on October 7 and 8. The theme was 
““A Decade of Progress.” The Most Rev. 
William T. McCarty, C.SS.R., Bishop of 
the Rapid City diocese, presided at all 
sessions. At the business session, Mother 
Romaine was elected president of the 
Catholic Hospital Association for the 
coming year. 

Sister Elizabeth, administrator of St. 
John’s Hospital, was installed as president 
of the South Dakota Hospital Association 
at the closing business asessions on Octo- 


ber 9. 


Tintey Park, ILLINoIs 


Our northern Wisconsin vacation 
schools were manned by Sister Remigia, 
Sister Stephania, Sister Benedict, Sister 
Joseph. Sister Remigia and Sister Ger- 
aldine are completing their graduate work 
at DePaul University and Rosary College. 

The Sisters opened their Benedictine 
Preparatory Seminary this September. 
Two aspirants attend the new Mother 
MacCauley High School until we open 
our own, for which a building drive will 
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be launched this December. It will be 
known as the Benedictine High School. 


Tucson, ARIZONA 


Sister Dionysia Bogenschutz, Sister 
Demetria Newman, and Sister Dymnphna 
Meyer received the Consecration of Vir- 
gins on July 25 at the motherhouse in 
Clyde. 

Improved equipment in the altar bread 
department has speeded up work and 
made it possible to fill ever-increasing 
demands for altar breads. 

The annual Recollection Day held for 
the Benedictine Oblates and Sentinels 
of the Blessed Sacrament was attended 
by about one hundred and twenty. One 
hundred and forty-four women of St. 
Ambrose parish found inspiration in a 
Day of Recollection on October 14. Days 
of Recollection were also held for the 
Cathadult Club (unmarried people be- 
tween twenty-one and thirty-five); the 
Blue Army group; the Legion of Mary, 
Holy Rosary parish; and the Franciscan 
Tertiaries. 

Sister Immaculata Kreikemeier, Sister 
Lucina Thompson, and Sister Consilia 
Judge were chosen from our community 
to be among the pioneers at San Jacinto, 
California. 

On November 30, Sister Tharsilla Nos- 
er was appointed to the office of prioress 
of our community for a term of three 
years, and Sister Salome Komar, sub- 
prioress. 


Tutsa, OKLAHOMA 


The fall quarter of 1956 was a historic- 
ally memorable one for the community, 
chiefly because in September the new ad- 
ministration and classroom building of 
Benedictine Heights College was opened 
and dedicated. The Most Rev. Eugene 
J. McGuinness, D.D., blessed the build- 
ing on Sunday, September 30, and more 
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than 3000 visitors viewed the structure 
during the Open House that afternoon. 

Most appreciated during the first few 
weeks of September was the complete 
air-conditioning system which the build- 
ing boasts. It is anticipated that this 
will provide the greatest attraction to the 
summer session of the college. 

In spite of the heat, the 1956 summer 
session carried on both the regular under- 
graduate program and the graduate pro- 
gram in education and English — a branch 
of the Catholic University of America. 
The Rt. Rev. Joseph A. Gorham of Cath- 
olic University, editor oi the Catholic Edu- 
cation Review, taught two of the courses 
in education. 

Two Sisters completed work for their 
master’s degree this summer. They are 
Sister Mary Louis George in education 
from Catholic University of America, and 
Sister Mary Ruth Pillars in physical edu- 
cation from the University of Oklahoma. 

Four Sisters celebrated jubilees during 
August. Sister Dominica Braden renew- 
ed her vows after fifty years of service in 
the community, and Sister Mary Ellen 
Hurter, Sister Isabella Hurter and Sister 
Regina Balster wore silver wreaths during 
the ceremony held on August 18. Dur- 
ing the same ceremony three scholastics 
pronounced their perpetual vows. 

The Rev. Maurice Freemyer, monk of 
Conception Abbey, Conception, Missouri, 
came to the college as chaplain in Septem- 
ber. He teaches courses in theology as 
well. 

The Rev. Edmund Kestal of Concep- 
tion, also, who taught a three-week course 
in Gregorian chant here in July and 
August, returned on December 9 to con- 
duct the Advent program in the Monte 
Cassino Marian Chapel. The program, 
an annual event offering varied examples 
of liturgical music, this year was made up 
of selections of Vesper hymns from the 
Church year. 

Sister Hildegarde Murtha, seventy- 
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six, well-known to Benedictines in Amer- 
ica because of the many years she spent 
as novice mistress in the community and 
as companion or delegate to chapters and 
functions of the Order,’ died on September 
26 from a lingering cancer. She entered 
the community in 1898. 

Sister Mary Alice Lawhead and Sister 
Mary Stephen Higgins spent three weeks 
of December in Canada observing the 
Ecole Menagere, an intensive course aimed 
at promoting Christian homes. In doing 
so they visited the University of Montreal 
and at Trois Rivieres in the province of 
Quebec. Their object was to adapt the 
curriculum of the Ecole Menagere to the 
needs of American girls with a view to- 
ward the adoption of the program in 
Benedictine Heights College. 

The voices of various members of the 
community were heard in different parts 
of the country at conventions of all types 
during the late summer and fall. Sister 
Joachim Oberkoetter spoke on “The Bene- 
dictine Sisters in the United States—100 
Years” and participated in a round table 
at the August meeting of the Library 
Science Section of the American Benedic- 
tine Academy at St. Bernard’s Abbey in 
Cullman, Alabama. Sister Mary Mark 
was her companion. Sister Joachim was 
secretary of the Omaha meeting of the 
Midwest Regional Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association in October, which 
Sister Xavier Stuart also attended. She 
has also been appointed state chairman 
of Catholic Book Week observance in 
February. 

Sister Antoinette Payne was the main 
speaker and gave a second talk at a sec- 
tional meeting at the San Antonio, Texas, 
diocesan Teachers’ Institute during Nove 
diocesan Teachers’ Institute during Nov- 
ember. At the opening general meeting 
she spoke on “The Importance of the 
Language Arts.” Her topic at the after- 
noon sectional meeting was “Reading 
Readiness.” 





During November, also, Sister Imma- 
culata Lukanitsch played the role of critic- 
culata Lukanitsch played the role of 
critic-judge at the Drama Festival held 
at Mount Marty College, Yankton, 
South Dakota. She is corresponding sec- 
retary of the mid-west region in the 
National Catholic Theater Conference. 
Sister Mary Placida Brady was secretary 
of the art section of the Oklahoma Educa- 
tion Association convention. 


The National Catholic School Press 
Congress in Milwaukee drew Sister Pau- 
line Sumonka, Sister Mary Bernarda 
Greer, and Sister Jane Marie Luecke. 
Sister Jane Marie spoke at a sectional 
meeting on “Covering the Student City” 
and served on a panel at two other meet- 
ings on yearbook planning and produc- 
tion. Sister Jane Marie was chairman 
of a panel at the National Council of 
Teachers of English convention held in 
St. Louis over Thanksgiving. The sub- 
ject was “The Importance of Writing in 
the English Program.” Sister Mary 
Andrew Vanderpool also attended. 


WaunakEE, WISCONSIN 


Sister Edward Seidler made perpetual 
vows on June 25 at St. Benedict’s Con- 
vent. The profession Mass was offered 
by the Rev. Bernard Sause, O.S.B., of St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas. The 
Most Rev. William O. O’Connor, D.D., 
Bishop of the Diocese of Madison, preach- 
ed the sermon. 

Regular Saturday catechetical classes 
were begun by the Sisters in September, 
at St. Mary of the Lake parish, Westport. 

Ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
new St. Vincent’s Hospital Nurses’ home, 
Sioux City, Iowa, were held November 
21. The Most Rev. Joseph M. Mueller, 
D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Sioux 
City, presided at the blessing and ground- 
breaking ceremonies. 
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Mother Jerome and Sister Ferdinand, 
novice mistress, attended the Interna- 
tional Congress on Pastoral Liturgy, Sep- 
tember 18-22, in Assisi, Italy. Approxi- 
mately 1300 delegates were in attendance 
at this meeting, which was hailed as prob- 
ably the most important of its kind held 
for several hundred years. Mother Jer- 
ome was one of a hundred Americans who 
were invited to attend the Congress, and 
one of eight Sisters in the group. Follow- 
ing the four-day meeting in Assisi, the 
delegates went by special train to Rome 
for an audience with the Holy Father. 
In addition to attending the Congress, 
Mother Jerome and Sister Ferdinand 
spent several weeks visiting points of in- 
terest in Europe, particularly the Bene- 
dictine abbeys of Solesmes in France, 
Maria Laach and Beuron in Germany, 
and Maria Rickenbach in Switzerland. 
They also visited relatives of Mother 
Jerome in Cologne, and relatives of many 
of the Sisters of Sacred Heart Convent, in 
Switzerland and Germany. 

Sister Wilma received a doctorate of 
philosophy in Sacred Doctrine from St. 
Mary’s College in Notre Dame, July 27, 
and returned to Mount Marty College to 
resume the duties of dean of studies. 
At the end of the summer session, also, 
Sister Bernard and Sister Kevin received 
the master of arts degree in music from 
the University of South Dakota; and Sis- 
ter Aquinas, the master of arts degree in 
English from the University of Nebraska. 

At the meeting of the American Bene- 








dictine Academy held at St. John’s in late 
August, Sister Stanislaus delivered a 
paper entitled “Faculty Preparation and 
In-Service Training in Benedictine Col- 
leges.” Sister Laurina led the discussion 
on this paper. At the same meeting, Sis- 
ter Wilma was discussion leader for a 
paper on the aims of teaching religion in 
college. 

Three hundred seventy-four laymen 
and women availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to spend three days in prayer 
and silence during the annual lay retreats 
sponsored at the college in August. Re- 
treat masters were Fathers Conrad Louis, 
O.S.B., and Marcian Strange, O.S.B., 
both of St. Meinrad’s Archabbey. Father 
Marcian also gave the summer retreats to 
the Sisters and taught a course in Sacred 
Scripture during the summer session. 


Sixteen young women received the 
postulant’s veil and cape on the eve of the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception, thus 
beginning their six-month postulancy. 


While the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference was holding its annual meet- 
ing in the diocese of Sioux Falls in Octo- 
ber, delegates spent one day of the con- 
vention holding sessions discussing “Farm 
and the Family” at Mount Marty Col- 
lege. The Catholic Farm Family of the 
year, chosen by the NCRLC was the 
Stephen Weber family of Salem. Of the 
eleven children in this family, three are 
members of Sacred Heart Convent: Sister 
Stephanie, postulant mistress; Sister Fran- 
cille, elementary school teacher, and pos- 
tulant Theresa. 
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Chronicle 


The feast of the Solemnity of St. Bene- 
dict was the occasion of a free day in order 
to make a full family celebration possible. 
Father David Kinish was celebrant of the 
Mass, with Father Gilbert Wolters and 
Father Xavier Betzen as deacon and sub- 


deacon. Brothers from the Abbey were 
servers. Father Gilbert preached the 
sermon. Solemn Vespers were sung in 


the afternoon, followed by Benediction. 

A group of Sisters from other communi- 
ties, who were enrolled in the summer 
session, took advantage of the holiday to 
travel to Clyde and Conception, Missouri, 
where they visited the Benedictine Con- 
vent of Perpetual Adoration and the 
Abbey. 

Among the senior students who passed 
the comprehensive examination required 
for the degree, held on August 28, were 
Sister Bertha Meissen, Sister Bertrand 
Niederbauer, Sister Leonissa Schuetz, 
Sister Loyola Obrist, Sister Richarda Nie- 
hues, Sister Sienna Rohlfer, Sister Quentin 
Conway, Sister Wilfreda Wankum, Sister 
Marietta Eggert, and Sister Estelle Dahm. 

Completing work for the master’s de- 
gree during the past summer were Sister 
Paula Howard, speech and drama, and 
Sister Mary Noel Walter, education, the 
Catholic University of America; Sister 
Pulcheria Lager, education, and Sister 
Maristelle Schmitz, English, Creighton 
University; Sister Jeanne Marie Blacet, 
education, St. Louis University. 

The summer session orchestra was pre- 
sented in concert on August 8, under the 
direction of Father Anselm Llewellyn. 
Sister Mary Urban Hansen was violin 
soloist with the orchestra. 


Eleven Sisters of the community parti- 
cipated in August sessions of the American 
Benedictine Academy, and two others at- 
tended the fifth annual music workshop 
at Boys Town, Nebraska. Sister Imo- 
gene Baker was chairman of the Educa- 
tion-Psychology Section, held at St. 
John’s Abbey-St. Benedict’s Convent in 
Minnesota. Also participating in this 
sectional meet were Sister Mary Austin 
Schirmer and Sister Anne Cawley. Sister 
Dunstan Delehant attended the Philoso- 
phy Section, and Sister Agnes Claire 
Schroll and Sister Maurine Sullivan, the 
Social Science Section, also held in Min- 
nesota August 27-30. Chairman of the 
Library Science Section, held at St. Ber- 
nard’s Abbey, St. Bernard, Alabama, Sis- 
ter Jane Frances McAtee was accompani- 
ed by Sister Florence Feeney. Attending 
the Fine Arts Section at St. Meinrad’s 
Archabbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana, were 
Sister DePazzi Mispagel, Sister Janice 
Egan, and Sister Mary Joachim Holt- 
haus. Accompanying Sister Chrysostom 
Koppes to the Boys Town Workshop was 
Sister Agnes Haganey. 

The Twin Who Ran Away is the title 
of a children’s version of the life of St. 
Benedict, written and illustrated by Sis- 
ter Digna Krenner. The book is available 
at Mount St. Scholastica Convent. 

Perpetual profession ceremonies were 
held on August 15 for Sister Elizabeth 
Cogan. 

Sister Ethelburg Leuschen, who is a 
member of the Teaching Sisters and 
Brothers Committee of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, traveled to Buffalo, 
New York, September 26-30, to partici- 
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pate in the national meeting of the Con- 
fraternity. 

Participating in the great books study 
at Donnelly College, September 28, Sister 
Audrey Aaron led the discussion on Con- 
fucius. She was assisted by Miss Jane 
Meng Lee, a Chinese student at Mount 
St. Scholastica College. 

Sister Mary Austin Schirmer has been 
granted leave of absence from the college 
faculty to take up studies toward a doc- 
torate in education at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. She is the recipient 
of the Sister Mary DePaul Cogan scholar- 
ship. 

“The Christian Citizen in the Modern 
World” was the subject of a talk by Sister 
Agnes Claire Schroll, given October 1, on 
the Donnelly College series devoted to 
the papal encyclicals which give direc- 
tives on civic duties. 

Mother Alfred Schroll attended the 
installation of the Most Rev. John Patrick 
Cody as Bishop of Kansas City-St. Joseph 
on October 11. She was accompanied by 
Sister Anne Cawley and Sister Juanita 
Pavlick. 

Sister Teresa Ann Doyle participated 
in the study of Great Books at Donnelly 
College, on October 12, when she led a 
discussion on Dante’s Inferno. 

Sister Romana Farrell and Sister Ligou- 
ri Sullivan attended the fall workshop 
of the Kansas Home Economics Club, 
held at Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
October 13. 

Accompanied by senior students of the 
English department, Sister Teresa Ann 
Doyle and Sister Scholastica Schuster at- 
tended a meeting of college and high- 
school teachers at the University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, October 19. 

Sister Hildalita Carl, librarian at Don- 
nelly College, spoke on “The Apostolate 
of the Librarian” at a meeting of the 
Midwest Region of the Catholic Library 
Association, held at St. Mary’s College, 
Omaha, Nebraska, October 27. 
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At the same meeting Sister Mary Jane 
Van Dyke served as chairman of the ele- 
mentary round table. Twelve other Bene- 
dictines of the Atchison community were 
present. 

As a member of the Problems and Plans 
Committee of the NCEA, Sister Jerome 
Keeler attended an October meeting of 
the group in Miami Beach, Florida. 

Sister Gonzaga Engelhart and Sister 
Kathleen Brazzel attended the annual 
meeting of the Kansas Deans and Regis- 
trars, held at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, October 25. 

The community observed a day of recol- 
lection for peace on November 11, in 
accordance with the wish of the Most Rev. 
Edward J. Hunkeler, Archbishop of Kan- 
sas City in Kansas. 

Sister Romana Farrell and Sister Gon- 
zaga Engelhart attended the convention 
of the American Dietetics Association in 
Milwaukee, October 9-12. 

At Washburn University, Topeka, 
Kansas, Sister Marcella Siela and Sister 
John Marie Brazzel attended a College 
Student Health Conference on October 18. 

St. Thomas on “Truth and Fidelity” 
was the topic for discussion led by Sister 
Dunstan Delehant, October 26, at the 
Donnelly College great books’ series. 

Sister Dunstan Delehant and Sister 
Paula Howard were in attendance at the 
meeting of the Catholic School Press Asso- 
ciation, held in Milwaukee, Wis., Novem- 
ber 16-18. 

Representing Mount St. Scholastica at 
the annual meeting of Kansas teachers 
were Sister Jeanne Marie Blacet and Sis- 
ter Mary Noel Walter. They attended 
sessions in Kansas City, Kansas, Novem- 
ber 1-2. 

Benedictine Sisters were well represent- 
ed at the Archdiocesan NCMEA meet- 
ing held at Ursuline College, Paola, Kan- 
sas, November 22-24. Sister Mary Jo- 
achim Holthaus of the Mount St. Scho- 
lastica College music department is a 
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member of the advisory board, and was 
elected secretary of the group. 

Sister Karlene Hoffmans and Sister 
Gertrude Marie Sheldon were in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, during Thanksgiving week for 
the annual meeting of the National Associ- 
ation of Schools of Music. 

Mother Alfred Schroll was in Chicago, 
November 21-23, for the meeting of major 
superiors, as well as for a meeting of Bene- 
dictine superiors at St. Scholastica Con- 
vent there. 

Sister Mary Faith Schuster traveled to 
Shreveport, Louisiana, November 29, 
where she spoke to a group of teachers of 
the Diocese of Alexandria. The meeting 
was held at St. Vincent’s Academy in 
Shreveport. 

Participating in a Book Fair, sponsored 
by the College literary club, December 
4-5, were Sister Jerome Keeler of Donnel- 
ly College, who reviewed O’Connor’s The 
Last Hurrah, and Sister Kieran Curry of 
Lillis High School, who spoke on science 
fiction. 

Traditionally, Abbot Cuthbert celebrat- 
ed a Pontifical High Mass on the feast of 
the Immaculate Conception, which was 
attended by both Sisters and students. 
Abbot Cuthbert himself delivered the 
sermon. He was assisted in the Mass by 
Father David Kinish, presbyter assistant; 
Frater Paulinus Engel, and Frater Don- 
ald Redmond, deacons of honor; Frater 
Mark Baumann, deacon, and Frater Owen 
Purcell, subdeacon; Father Francis Bro- 
derick and Frater Matthias Schmidt, 
masters of ceremonies. Clerics and stu- 
dents from St. Benedict’s were acolytes. 

On December 14, Sister Mary Cyril 
Busenbarrick served as a discussion leader 
on The Confessions of St. Augustine in the 
Donnelly College great books series. She 
collaborated with the Rev. Frank de la 
Vega, O.R.S.A. 

Ten postulants became novices in the 
reception ceremonies, December 16, re- 
ceiving the habit at the hands of Abbot 


Cuthbert. They are Theresa Wolters, 
Sister Anthony; Dorothy Wolters, Sister 
Dorothy; Mary Catherine Elias, Sister 
Roberta; Mary Jane Hattendorf, Sister 
Clarine; Jeanne Marie Maes, Sister Jan- 
elle; Regina Hickert, Sister Innocent; 
Wilma Rupp, Sister Matthias; Judith 
Homan, Sister Thomasita; Marguerite 
Peterson, Sister Mary Jude; Clara Marie 
Bauer, Sister Mary Padua. 

On the same day five novices made tri- 
ennial vows: Sister Francella Niehaus, 
Sister Cynthia Meyers, Sister Rosalyn 
Sansone, Sister Edith Nanneman, and 
Sister Ramona Medina. 

Sisters of Mount St. Scholastica Col- 
lege joined with the Fathers of St. Bene- 
dict’s College in promoting a regional 
meeting of the Society for Catholic Col- 
lege Teachers of Sacred Doctrine on both 
campuses, December 19-20. 

Workshops in elementary methods and 
language arts were conducted for younger 
members of the community during the 
Christmas vacation period. These ses- 
sions were conducted by Sister Mary 
Austin Schirmer, Sister Jeanne Marie 
Blacet, and Sister Mary Noel Walter. 
More than fifty Sisters were in attendance. 

After-Christmas meetings attracted 
several members of the community. Sis- 
ter Agnes Claire Schroll and Sister Mau- 
rine Sullivan were in Milwaukee for the 
meeting of Catholic sociologists. Sister 
Juanita Pavlick and Sister Mary Pius 
Siemann attended the sessions of the 
American and Catholic Historical Associ- 
ations in St. Louis. In Chicago, Sister 
Janice Egan and Sister Sylvester Coffey 
attended a meeting of speech teachers. 

The group of postulants who entered 
the novitiate on July 27 are scheduled to 
receive the habit on January 27. They 
are Lucille Ohmes, Rawlings, Wyoming; 
Barbara Bacon, Wichita, Kansas; Bar- 
bara Jean Hodik and Anne Graniewski, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Barbara Mayer, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Margaret Randolph, 
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Hastings, Nebraska; JoAnn Fellin, Marsh- 
field, Missouri; Jean Adele Peters, Belle- 
ville, Illinois; and Ruthanne Magner, 
Linden, New Jersey. 

Recent publications by members of the 
community include a variety of articles. 
Sister Helen Sullivan is author of “Quan- 
titative Thinking — a Correlating Factor” 
in The Catholic Educator, December. In 
the same issue occurs a two-page feature 
on Mount St. Scholastica College, a part 
of the series entitled, “Choosing a Cath- 
olic College.” Sister Scholastica Schus- 
ter’s “Song for a Catholic World” appears 
in Catholic World, September. In the 
December 22 issue of America are found 
a poem, “Christmas Lullalay,” by Sister 
Chrysostom Koppes, and an article, 
“Santa Wasn’t a Pagan,” by Sister Faith 
Schuster. In Altar and Home she has ar- 
ticles on the mother and the father in 
the home, in October and December issues 
respectively. Sister Audrey Aaron has a 
review of Mantuan Carmelite Congregation 
in Speculum, January, 1957. 

Kremmeter Hall and Riccardi Center, 
new residence hall and activities center 
now under construction on the Mount 
St. Scholastica College campus, will be 
ready for occupancy in August of 1957, 
according to the present progress sche- 
dules of the Lippert Construction Com- 
pany. 

The residence hall, named Kremmeter 
Hall to honor the memory of Mother 
Evangelista Kremmeter, foundress of 
Mount St. Scholastica, will accommodate 
200 students. 

A two-story edifice, Riccardi Center, 
named after the recently beatified Um- 
brian monk, Placid Riccardi, will contain 
dining rooms for the college and academy 
students. It will also have lounges, a 


club room, a cloak room, and a recep- 
tion office. 





WITH OUR READERS ABROAD 


The Vita Monastica (September, 1956) 
devotes over two pages to articles in the 
Benedictine Review. Our readers may be 
interested in the following comments 
translated from the Italian: 

“One of the items in the July (1956) 
number which most impresses the reader 
is a long article — the last — bearing the 
title “With Other Benedictine Sisters.” 
It is a splendid vision of the imposing 
work of the Benedictine convents of 
women in the United States (the Review 
names 26 and these are only the principal 
ones), not only because of their wonderful 
growth, but even more because of the 
great work which they are pursuing in 
colleges, schools, hospitals, retreat houses, 
industrial schools, parish work, etc. The 
American Benedictine Sister has entered 
fully into the Apostolate for the extension 
of the Kingdom of God in North Ameri- 
— 

Other articles commented upon in Vita 
Monastica are: “Family Concept in Bene- 
dictine Life” by Dom Ildefons Wind- 
mann, O.S.B.; “Silence the Portal of Life” 
by Reverend Maurus Ohligslager, O.S.B.; 
and “Concepts of Spirituality in Medieval 
Religious Classics” by Sister Teresa Ann 
Doyle, O.S.B. 

Excerpts from the correspondence of 
the late Abbot Boniface Wohrmuller, 
St. Boniface Abbey, Munich, Bavaria, 
with a Benedictine monk in this country 
were recently sent to us. Speaking of 
the Review, Father Abbot said: “It is 
gratifying to know that our American 
Benedictine Sisters are interested not only 
in the present but in the past — in Bene- 
dictine history and traditions. This atti- 
tude is good. In the future they may be 
the only kernel of the Order.” 


—E 
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Sister Marcelline Sinnott died Novem- 
ber 23 at the age of 85. She had been a 
Benedictine for sixty-four years. Born 
February 17, 1871, in Chicago, Joanna 
Sinnott was twenty-one when she entered 
the novitiate at Mount St. Scholastica. 
She was clothed in the habit on April 9, 
1893, and made her first profession of 
vows on April 15, 1894. Her final pro- 
fession was August 15, 1897. Until her 
retirement in 1947, Sister Marcelline had 
been engaged in teaching in the parochial 
schools in Kansas City, Argentine, Marys- 
ville, Valley Falls, Sabetha, Corning, 
Mercier, and Axtell, Kansas; Creston, 
Iowa; and Palmyra, Missouri. Sister 
Thomasine Spaight, now of St. Lucy’s 
Priory, Glendora, California, is a niece 
of Sister Marcelline. 


Sister Wenceslaus Hosek died on De- 
cember 5 at the age of 72. She had been 
taken to St. Margaret’s Hospital in Kan- 
sas City from her mission in Seneca, 
Kansas, shortly after the opening of the 
school term. From the hospital she was 
brought to the convent infirmary where 
she died. Barbara Hosek was born in 
Chicago, May 1, 1884. She entered the 
novitiate at Mount St. Scholastica May 
11, 1914, and was clothed in the habit on 
December 27 of the same year. The date 
of her first profession was January 1, 1916, 
and her final profession was made three 
years later. During her service of forty 
years as a Benedictine teacher, she taught 
the primary grades in the schools of 
Wahoo, and Beatrice, Nebraska; Ports- 
mouth, Iowa; Seneca, Horton, and Kelly, 
Kansas. Her niece, Sister Cyprian Von- 
dras, is a member of the community of 
Mount St. Scholastica. 





OBITUARIES 


Sister Prisca Pettinger died on Decem- 
ber 29 at the age of 74. Following a 
stroke in 1932, Sister Prisca never fully 
regained her health, and had been bed- 
ridden for the past fifteen years. Mary 
Pettinger was born at Freising, Bavaria, 
January 14, 1882. She entered the novi- 
tiate on August 28, 1901, and was clothed 
in the Benedictine habit on February 10, 
1902. The date of her first profession 
was February 10, 1903, and she was finally 
professed on that day three years later. 
Despite her invalid condition, Sister 
Prisca was able to receive the privilege 
of consecration with the first band, May 
1, 1954. Until prevented by illness, Sis- 
ter Prisca had given devoted service in 
the abbey and convent kitchens. 


Sister Juliana O6cstereicher died on 
January 1, having lived the Benedictine 
life for more than sixty years. Born 
January 5, 1875, at Asbach, Bavaria, she 
was baptized Barbara. She entered the 
novitiate at Mount St. Scholastica on 
February 8, 1892, and was clothed in the 
habit on August 25 of the same year. 
Sister Juliana made first vows on Septem- 
ber 11, 1893, and was finally professed on 
September 13, 1896. An excellent cook, 
Sister Juliana had served both abbey and 
convent kitchens for many years. She 
was housekeeper for missions at Wahoo, 
Nebraska, Mercier, and St. Patrick, 
Atchison, Kansas. Since 1945 she had 
retired to the convent. 











The Life of Man With God. By Thomas 
Verner Moore, Carthusian. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1956. Pp. xiv, 402. $3.95. 
An author, a topic, and a method con- 

genially blend in the pages of The Life of 

Man with God. It would be difficult to 

name a writer now living in the United 

States who is better equipped than 

Thomas Verner Moore to have produced 

the present volume; it would also be im- 

possible to choose from among his many 

writings any which has laid under tribute 

a greater share in the whole range of his 

varied and lengthy experience. 

In the words of the author himself, 
The Life of Man with God is “an attempt 
to lead the reader onward in the service 
of God by making him familiar with the 
spiritual life of man with God from its 
earliest beginnings to perfect union of the 
soul with God. To do this as vividly as 
possible, the forms and stages of the 
spiritual life are illustrated by the per- 
o experiences of those who lead it” 
ix). 

In achieving his purpose Father Moore 
divides his work into two sections of un- 
equal length. The first and much the 
shorter of the two, “The Daily Life of 
Those Who Live with God,” is for the 


most part a series of sketches in which 


various individuals — laborers, house- 
wives, professional men and women, re- 
ligious — outline their personal “order 


of the day,” together, in some cases, with 
a history of their search for God. 

The second part of the book, called 
“The Inner Life of Those Who Live with 
God,” moves chapter by chapter through 
the gradual progress of the soul from rela- 
tive indifference in spiritual matters to 
the threshold of spiritual marriage. While 
these chapters are not without their the- 
oretical analyses of the various stages of 
religious progress, what is most character- 
istic of them as a whole is their use of the 
empirical approach. An appendix repro- 
duces a lengthy questionnaire, the two 
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hundred answers to which have furnish- 
ed the source material for the author’s 
own inductively drawn conclusions at 
each stage of the discussion, together with 
a wealth of quotations which he uses to 
illustrate these conclusions. These chap- 
ters which chronicle man’s progress to- 
wards God are preceded by several more 
general ones which discuss in turn the 
theology of mystical experience, tempta- 
tion, prayer, and the function of penance 
in the spiritual life. 

Any book, at least to some extent, must 
be judged by thestandard which the author 
sets himself and, as we have indicated, 
Father Moore’s goal is primarily practical. 
He seeks to “lead the reader onward in 
the service of God.” While God and the 
individual reader alone can tell the extent 
to which this goal is actually achieved 
in any particular case, certainly the author 
has not failed in his contribution. To a 
clearly stated theoretical background he 
has brought also the warmly moving ex- 
perience of many souls in search of God, 
souls whose success should stir the well 
disposed toemulation. This is particular- 
ly true of the second section of the book. 
The first part, at least in this reviewer’s 
opinion, might well have been omitted. 
It seems only to postpone the truly effec- 
tive chapters of the book, for most of the 
individuals presented in its case studies 
somehow fail to come alive. This is par- 
ticularly true of the lay people, whose 
ideal seems to be less a fully developed 
lay activity than an approximation of re- 
ligious life. 

This difficulty seems to vanish, how- 
ever, in the second part of the book, per- 
haps because the line between layman and 
religious is not and need not be drawn in 
the analyses of properly ascetical and 
mystical experience. The only sugges- 
tion that occurs to the present reviewer 
is that the questionnaire upon which the 
work is based and to which frequent re- 
ference is made ought to be introduced 
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into the body of the work, not relegated 
to an appendix, and that it might profit- 
ably be made the subject of a certain 
amount of preliminary analysis and inter- 
pretation. But this is, of course, a purely 
mechanical point and perhaps a matter 
of merely personal preference. Certainly 
the present arrangement does not inter- 
fere seriously with the effectiveness of 
what is clearly a uniquely practical work 
on the spiritual life, a work which deserves 
the wide reading which it will undoubted- 
ly receive. 


Sister Dunstan Delehant, O.8.B. 


Virginity. By J. M. Perrin, O.P. Translated 
by Katherine Gordon. London: Blackfriars; 
Westminister, Md.: Newman, 1956. Pp. xiv, 
161. 12s; $2.75. 

The life of virginity with all its promise, 
realization, and reward presents itself to 
the reader in this simply written and 
beautifully objective study called Virgini- 
ty. Dividing his treatise into three parts: 
“The Goods of Virginity,” “The Difficul- 
ties of Virginity,” and “Conditions for 
Fulfilment,” Father Perrin clears away 
the misconceptions which even good 
people sometimes have, and by the light 
of sound Catholic doctrine shows the 
true meaning of virginity. 

Without strain, the author holds in one 
hand a high regard for the sacrament of 
matrimony and in the other the beauty 
of the call to love God alone. He main- 
tains that where Christian virginity is 
really understood, Christian marriage is 
also at a high level. Virginity, he notes, 
has never implied the slightest condemna- 
tion of marriage, and the Church has al- 
ways proclaimed the excellence of it as 
well as the super-excellence of virginity. 
She has condemned turn by turn the 
detractors of marriage and of virginity. 

To this reviewer it seems that the book 
will be especially welcomed by religious 
persons desirous at any stage in their 
lives to understand their own vocation— 
a vocation which spiritualizes the body, 
unifies the emotional powers, employs 
every energy to serve God and to give 
the personality itself a supernatural unity, 
loftiness, and vigor. Quoting from the 


Fathers of the Church, Father Perrin re- 
peatedly insists that a vocation to virgini- 
ty is a vocation to love, and that unless 





Christ is truly the Spouse of the conse- 
crated person, the life of such a person is 
meaningless. The emphasis of the book 
is positive. It is filled with invitations 
to courage and joyful new beginnings. 

In his introduction, Father Perrin says: 
“T hope my book will help them [men and 
women living the life of virginity] to un- 
derstand the beauties and demands of a 
vocation whose grandeurs and difficulties 
unfold as the years pass.’’ The finished 
product does indeed help the reader to 
understand the splendor of virginity. 
For in page after page the work shows 
Christian virginity to be truly a gift of 
God, stamped with the Cross of Christ 
but rewarded unspeakably with His Love. 

This little book imparts knowledge and 
hope, light and warmth. Some of its 
most beautiful chapters are Chapter XI, 
entitled “Spiritual Intensity,” Chapter 
XIV, “United to the Divine Offering,” 
and Chapter XV, “By the Light of Our 
Lady.” The reader has the right to de- 
cide, however, which chapters are for him 
the most illuminating, for this is a book 
which each religious will think written 
especially for himself. 

An appendix contains the Encyclical 
Letter of His Holiness Pius XII on Holy 
Virginity. 

Sister Hildalita Carl, O.S.B. 


Toward the Summit. By Raymond L. Bruck- 
berger, O.P. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1956. Pp. 160. $2.75. 


There is a time for everything, the 
Scriptures remind us, and 1956 seems 
exactly the right year for the thoughts 
on Faith, Prayer, and Sanctity, included 
in Father Bruckenberger’s beautiful book, 
Toward the Summit. 

The opening section “Credo in Unum 
Deum,” and the closing one, “The Role 
of the Saint in Human Society,” seem to 
this reviewer the most significant points 
on the way to the summit. The former 
introduces the reader as if for the first 
time to the sublimity of God and the 
glory of faith. The latter summons na- 
tions to sanctity and seems particularly 
well timed for appearance in the closing 
months of 1956. One feels, for example, 
that the following words have long been 
needed, but never more than now: “A 
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Christian country is one that bends every 
effort to be holy in the same degree that 
it strives to be a fatherland. It is a coun- 
try which, through its institutions and 
customs, expresses the spirit of Christ. 
It is a country which finds the sources of 
its laws and public acts in the Gospel. 
These are truths which nowadays have 
so ceased to be a part of our consciousness 
that to express them artlessly would be 
to court ridicule. And yet Christ is King 
of nations as well as of souls. Christ is 
the King; He is a King who reigns and 
who ought to rule”’ (p. 152). 

The French Dominican author asks 
that “the actualization of a Christendom” 
become more “than a dream or a plan 
on paper,” that it be realized through a 
real social order, “thoroughly impregnat- 
ed by Christian principles but based upon 
earthly foundations” (p. 153). Christen- 
dom, he says, cannot flourish in the cata- 
combs, but “lives only under the open 
sky, and is in need of fresh air and space 
in which to grow,” in need of “countless 
real men and women, of flesh and bone 
and muscle as well, who are thoroughly 
grounded in the spirit of the Gospel and 
resolved that, at whatever cost, not mere- 
ly their personal conduct but the affairs 
which they regulate and the destiny of 
their country will also conform to that 
same spirit” (pp. 153-154). 

This stirring chapter on sanctity speaks 
also of personal holiness, admits search- 
ingly that not all Christians are on the way 
to the summit, and tells why. There are 
devotees, “would-be-saints,” the author 
says, who “desire merely sanctity, where- 
as a saint seeks God” (p. 137). A saint 
is one who “plunges headlong into the do- 
ing of God’s will” (p. 139). For the role 
which such persons exercise in human 
society, Father Bruckberger goes for il- 
lustration to a beautiful story from Péguy. 

In fact, quotations from his own coun- 
trymen — Pascal, Péguy, and Bernanos— 
generously light this book which turns 
out to be one which the Christian any- 
where will love. Its second section, “‘Re- 
turning to God,”’ seems less universal than 
the other two because of its particularly 
Dominican emphasis, but in its entirety 
Toward the Summit speaks a free and uni- 
versal language and will lead readers to 
God as its author intended it to do. 


Sister Faith Schuster, O.S.B. 
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The Confraternity Comes of Age: A His- 
torical ope. Paterson, N.J.: Confra- 


ternity blications, 1956. Pp. XIII, 310. 
$4.00. 

The Confraternity Comes of Age is an 
apt title for the story of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, from its humble 
beginnings in 1920 up to: its present 
maturity. This book depicts the de- 
velopment of one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the united body of bishops in the 
United States. Each chapter of the 
symposium, written by a pioneer, an 
active worker in his specific field in the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, con- 
tains a wealth of vital information which 
can be found in no other book. 


The Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, the official Catholic Action organi- 
zation begun in the sixteenth century, 
was brought back into focus by St. Pius 
X when he wrote his famous encyclical, 
Acerbo nimis. Just two months after it 
was released, this Magna Charta on the 
teaching of Christian Doctrine was the 
inspiration for the theme of a young 
American priest’s First Mass sermon— 
the importance of religious instruction for 
children. And it was this same priest 
who when Bishop became the mind and 
mover in the development of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine and 
adapted it to the needs of the Church 
in the United States. This was no other 
than our beloved Archbishop Edwin V. 
O’Hara of glorious memory. 


It is difficult to pinpoint the birth of 
an idea, and equally difficult to specify 
just when the idea passed over into 
action but in order to give the reader the 
overall picture of the growth of this mam- 
moth tree of Catholic Action, the chrono- 
logical evolution of the various facets of 
the organization are listed as follows: 


Religious Vacation Schools—1921; Lay 
Catechist Training Courses—1922; School 
Year Instruction Courses—1922; Parent- 
Educator Section—1931; Religious Dis- 
cussion Club Movement on a National 
Scale—1931; Establishment of the Na- 
tional Center at Washington—1933; For- 
mation of an Episcopal Committee—1934; 
Publications Office—1935; Inauguration 
of National Congresses—1935; Seminary 
Committee—1935; Newman Club Affili- 
ation—1937; Catholic College Section— 
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1938; Regional Congresses—1939; Col- 
lege Commission of National Federation 
of Catholic College Students—1941; Our 
Parish Confraternity—1942; Teaching 
Sisters and Brothers Committee—1943; 
Lay Committee of the National Center— 
oot CCD High School of Religion— 
1953. 


Major projects of the Episcopal Com- 
mittee are given full treatment. These 
include the revision of the Baltimore 
Catechism—1935-41; the translation of 
the Scriptures—1936-55; and finally the 
recent English version of the Collectio 
Rituum—1951-54. Each development in 
turn shows the vision of the Episcopal 
Committee and the genius of its chairman. 


The whole book is a tribute to Arch- 
bishop Edwin V. O’Hara, who in taking 
the great Pope of the Catechism, of the 
Eucharist, and of the Liturgy, St. Pius X, 
as his model, left nothing undone to help 
organize the religious instruction of the 
people of the United States. He has 
set forth a program of action from the 
cradle to the grave. He has laid a solid 
foundation for the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine in this country, pe- 
culiar to the needs of this country. The 
work will continue under the able leader- 
ship of the Episcopal Committee and its 
new chairman, the Most Reverend Mat- 
thew F. Brady, Bishop of Manchester, 
who wrote the chapter on the Episcopal 
Committee for this book. 


All who read this symposium will sense 
the blessings that come to those who take 
the injunctions of the Holy See to heart. 
It was in 1905 that St. Pius X ordered 
the erection of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine in order to dispel the ignor- 
ance of things divine. Later on, Canon 
711: 2 mandated the establishment of the 
Confraternity in every parish, and the 
Decree Provido sane consilio assigned to 
it the first place among parish societies. 


With its program of study and work, 
the Confraternity in the United States, 
according to Archbishop Lucey, a veteran 
in this apostolate, has taken literally the 
anxious admonitions of our Supreme Pon- 
tiff about the devastating effects of re- 
ligious ignorance and has declared from 
the beginning: “It shall not happen here.” 


Sister Ethelburg Leuschen, O.S.B. 


Woman according to Saint Bonaventure. 
By Sister Emma Thérése Healy, C.S.J. Erie, 
oa. Maria College, 1956. Pp. x, 275. 
5.00. 


If, as Sister Emma Thérése says, woman 
has ever been “the most controversial 
figure in the history of the world, — the 
perennial theme of poets, philosophers, 
and theologians” (p. v), it is not at all 
surprising to find a recent book devoted 
to this popular subject. 

In Woman according to Saint Bonaven- 
ture Sister Emma Thérése graciously pre- 
sents the Seraphic Doctor as the cham- 
pion of Christian womanhood. 

The Very Rev. Thomas Plassman, O. 
F.M., mentions in the foreword that this 
is not the author’s first venture in Bona- 
venturian literature. In 1939 Sister did 
a doctoral dissertation on St. Bonaven- 
ture’s De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam 
— A Commentary with an Introduction 
and Translation, which according to 
Father Plassman “merited high and uni- 
versal praise.” 

Arranging the contents of her book in 
three major sections, Sister Emma Thérése 
develops each with logical and scholarly 
thoroughness and with a wise economy 
of words and quotations. The author’s 
frequent but not repetitious summaries 
are an excellent aid to those who must 
read the book in irregular installments. 


In Part One, “Woman in Nature,” the 
author presents the arguments for woman’s 
equality with man — arguments based 
mainly on the creation of man as told in 
Genesis and on the teachings of St. Bona- 
venture. Part One also includes a dis- 
cussion of the physical and psychological 
nature of woman, her part in the fall, her 
punishment, and lastly, Christ’s attitude 
toward her and that expressed by St. 
Bonaventure. 

The writer warns the reader that even 
in the writings of the “prince of mystics” 
are to be found many passages uncompli- 
mentary to woman, but she asks him to 
remember that for the most part St. 
Bonaventure is speaking of sinful women, 
and that his severity may be explained 
“on the ground that, like most theologians 
of his time, he was a religious and may 
have considered it a safeguard to virtue” 
to hold women in low esteem (p. 51). 


“The Attitude of Christ” concludes 
Part One. This is by far the most ap- 
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pealing and consoling chapter of the first 
section. Quotations from St. Bonaven- 
ture and the Gospels reveal the God- 
Man’s tenderness and pity toward her 
who, until His coming, had been the ob- 
ject of man’s lust, brutality, and mockery. 

Part Two, concerned with woman in 
grace, treats of her dual role of Christian 
marriage and in the virginal life. The 
author prepares the reader for her expo- 
sition on marriage by restating the Chris- 
tian teaching concerning woman’s equali- 
ty with man in “origin and destiny... 
in the participation of heavenly gifts,” 
(p. 81) and in her sanctification by the 
same Holy Spirit. 

In lifting woman to a _ new level, 
Christianity had indeed improved the re- 
lations of man and woman, but the 
author goes on to say, “the desired end 
would not have been completely attained 
had not marriage, the primary relation 
of society, been restored” (p. 81). 

With reverent precision Sister Emma 
Thérése presents the sacred symbolism of 
Christian marriage, its purpose, blessings, 
obligations, and activities. Quotations 
from St. Bonaventure and St. Paul sub- 
stantiate the author’s clear, methodical 
explanations and lend force and effect to 
her words. 

With equal skill and accurate phrase- 
ology Sister Emma Thérése takes up the 
topic, virginity, in its aspects, excellence, 
and rewards. Of particular interest are 
St. Bonaventure’s twelve proofs for the 
excellence of virginal chastity — proofs 
based on authority, example, and reason— 
and his eloquent sermon to the “Lilies” 
of Christ. 

It is natural that the unction of the 
Saint and the power of the writer would 
reach their zenith in Part Three, “Woman 
in Glory.” There one is free to forget, 
momentarily, the weakness and sin that 
are ever present on the earth and to walk 
with Mary, the Ideal Woman, the Virgin 
Mother, and the Bride of Christ. 

An adequate evaluation of Part Three 
in a brief review is impossible. The four 
chapters are developed in a kind of litany- 
homily form. An invocation taken from 
her Litany precedes the explanation and 
tribute to the glorious Mother of God. 
In reality each could be a meditation, for 
they move the soul to acts of gratitude 
for God’s gifts to Mary and to acts of 
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hope and confidence in her, the Virgin 
Mother, the Mystical Rose, the Queen of 
Heaven and Earth. 

If the value of a book is determined 
by the depth of its message and the style 
of the author, then Woman according to 
Saint Bonaventure merits reading and the 
reviewer feels that the adult reader will 
appreciate the author’s sound Catholic 
reasoning, the inspiration, and the intel- 
lectual stimulation which the book offers. 


Sister Alice Marie Hays, O.S.B. 


The Exercises of St. Gertrude, Introduction, 
Commentary, and Translation by a Bene- 
dictine Nun of Regina Laudis. Westminster, 

: The Newman Press, 1955. Pp. 191. 


Admirers of the thirteenth-century 
Benedictine mystic are gladdened by the 
appearance of the recent translation into 
English of The Exercises of St. Gertrude. 
Certainly the new edition is welcomed by 
all followers of St. Benedict, religious and 
oblate. In this treasury of prayers and 
exercises, the soul may discover new 
spiritual “pastures” as well as an ever- 
unfolding means of achieving greater 
fervor. 

It is beyond the scope of this review 
to evaluate St. Gertrude’s gift to succeed- 
ing ages of souls seeking union with God. 
Suffice it to say that the new translation 
of these prayers and reflections has a 
threefold timeliness in that: 1) copies of 
The Exercises have not been available for 
the past several years; 2) the appearance 
of a new translation at the time when the 
Benedictine Sisters of the United States 
are availing themselves of the privilege 
of the Consecration of Virgins; and 3) the 
new translation will be a “Vade Mecum” 
for many souls lifting them above the 
rush and clamor of today’s multiple dis- 
tractions to the beauty, the serenity, and 
the security found in God alone. 

The translator offers excellent help to 
the reader through the commentaries 
which precede each chapter. In a few 
pages, the reader finds an outline of the 
contents and some explanation of the 
background, and points of special interest 
and difficulty in the section which follows. 

For any translator, St. Gertrude’s 
“fondness for scriptural expression and 
loosely paraphrased texts” would create 
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a special problem in method of transla- 
tion. In this edition of The Exercises, 
however, the Benedictine Nun of Regina 
Laudis has captured the lyric prose of St. 
Gertrude and has succeeded admirably 
in finding appropriate English idiom. 
Preserving the haunting beauty of the 
original, the translator clothes the medi- 
tations in a style that is fresh, readable, 
and attractive. 

In contrast to the pocket edition of the 
past decades with its two columns of 
light-face fine print, the format and typo- 
graphy of the recent publication attracts 
the eye. The larger type on a full-size 
octavo page, the full-length horizontal 
line, the attractive headings, and generous 
margins line up with present-day demands 
of the modern pealae This attractive 
format is a necessary vehicle for the con- 
venience of St. Gertrude’s Exercises to the 
twentieth-century reader. 

Another asset of the new edition is the 
scholarly annotations for the numerous 
references to the psalmody, the canticles, 
the prophets, and the Gospels, as well as 
complete bibliographical references. These 
are, at once, helpful to one bent on pur- 
suing the scriptural background of St. 
Gertrude’s reflections, and are expositive 
of the translator’s familiarity with the 
Old and the New Testament and with the 
spirit of St. Gertrude. 

Albeit there are those who would pre- 
fer a sixteenmo edition, the reviewer be- 
lieves that the present translation with 
its up-to-date format will attract more 
readers to become acquainted with the 
lessons St. Gertrude teaches and that thus 
they may be “enlivened and enlightened 
by her gift of contemplation.” The re- 
viewer presumes, in the name of other 
Benedictine readers of the translation, to 
thank the Benedictine nun of Regina 
Laudis for her contribution to English- 
speaking Benedictines in preserving to 
them The Exercises of St. Gertrude. 


Sister Mary Cyril Busenbarrick, O.S.B. 


Handbook of School Policies and Practices, 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, Fourth Edition, 1956, 
Pp. 112. 

That the Catholic School system in the 
United States has made gigantic strides 
in the past fifteen years is evidenced by 
this Fourth Edition of the Handbook of 





School Policies by the Pittsburgh diocese. 
When the first edition appeared in 1943, 
it was one of the first official handbooks 
published by any diocesan school office. 
Since that time many excellent diocesan 
Handbooks have appeared from all over 
the country. To the Very Reverend 
Monsignor Thomas J. Quigley and the 
Reverend John B. McDowell, the present 
superintendent of schools, credit must be 
given for pioneering and bringing up to 
date this significant book. 

This Handbook contains, in seven sec- 
tions, a statement of the Catholic philos- 
ophy of education, directives for ad- 
ministration and supervision, and regula- 
tions governing the elementary and secon- 
dary schools of the diocese. 


One of the most thorough and compre- 
hensive parts of the Handbook is Section 
I which states the Catholic philosophy of 
education and demonstrates its influence 
on the curriculum. The educator or 
teacher is the important agent in the edu- 
cation of the child. “He must know, 
then, what it is he is guiding and where 
he is guiding it” (p. 7). Only when the 
teacher has considered these two prob- 
lems can he express his philosophy. The 
remaining portion of this section, there- 
fore, deals with the correct philosophy of 
education a teacher must have regarding: 
the child, the subject of education; the 
aim or goals of education; the agencies 
which educate; the curriculum of the 
school. 

Section II concerns itself with the 
General Executive Organization — the 
superintendent, supervisor, department 
director, principal, and the teacher being 
the principal members. The duties and 
functions of some twenty individuals or 
departments are mentioned. The execu- 
tive organization “has no intrinsic value 
of itself. It is valuable only in terms of 
the child’s development” (p. 28). Since 
the formal schooling of the child is a 
unitary function, administration, super- 
vision, and teaching are given no separate 
classification and are contained in this 
section. 

The many details and problems of ad- 
ministration are regulated and explained 
in Section III. Nothing is left to the 
whims or fancy of the school administra- 
tor and yet the regulations seem pliable 
enough so as not to discourage his initi- 
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ative. This part ends with a detailed 
list of records and reports to be used by 
each school. 

Sections IV and V lay down the regula- 
tions to be observed in both elementary 
and secondary schools. Such important 
topics as admission of pupils, attendance, 
absence and tardiness, the program of 
studies, the daily schedule, promotion and 
transfer of students, discipline, and ex- 
pulsion are given thorough treatment. 
It is heartening to see considerable space 
devoted to both the music and art de- 
partments. 

“Co-curricular activities are definite 
aids in assisting the child to grow in the 
love of God and of neighbor” (p. 93). 
For this reason Section VI lists the extra 
and co-curricular activities approved by 
the diocesan school office and the way 
each is to be integrated into the whole 
school program. 

The final Section, VII, concludes the 
work with regulations governing teacher 
education and certification for all teach- 
ers — religious and lay. A recent press 
notice describing the plan of paying the 
college tuition of over two hundred lay 
teachers in return for teaching service 
when they have finished gives evidence 
that the diocese of Pittsburgh is taking 
big steps to secure a sufficiency of well 
qualified teachers. 

School superintendents and administra- 
tors throughout the country will benefit 
by reading this Handbook. Probably 
not all will agree with some of the policies 
therein, but all will have to admit that 
this school system has had excellent direc- 
tion and is today a closely knit or- 
ganization. If the past is an indication, 
the future will find the schools of Pitts- 
burgh setting precedents in Catholic 
school policy. 

Rev. Henry Gardner 


Master . Liturgist: A Partner of Our 
Piety. Rev. Gerald Ellard, 8.J., Ph.D. 
Tien awe University Press, 1956. Pp. 
xi, 249. $4.00. 


Those who are familiar with the works 
of Father Ellard, Christian Life and Wor- 
ship, Men at Work at Worship, The Mass 
of the Future, and others, will find here a 

ifference. Father Ellard has avoided 
the difficulties of a “straight” historical 
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study of the liturgy in a country where 
such are an extreme rarity; nevertheless, 
he has not sacrificed scholarship in a work 
directed both to the student and the 
general reader. 


In the latter part of the eighth cen- 
tury an ambitious Charlemagne invited 
the Anglo-Saxon educator, Alcuin of 
York, to Frankland. Whereas many per- 
sons are familiar with the significant 
things wrought for European culture 
through their coéperation and friendship, 
few think of Alcuin as a liturgist. But 
Father Ellard is pursuing no shadow. 
Through twelve scholarly and interesting 
chapters he proves the truth of his asser- 
tion that “from the time of Gregory I 
down to our own day no single pontiff 
and no council of the Church, to say noth- 
ing of a papal commission or a Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, has ever exercised 
such total and sweeping decision over the 
contents of the Roman Mass book as then 
fell into the hands of an Anglo-Saxon 
deacon at Charlemagne’s request” (p.127). 


Although Alcuin’s infiuence in all as- 
pects of the liturgy is demonstrated, his 
more lasting and important achievement 
was with relation to the Mass — the cen- 
ter and core ofthe liturgy. How is it that 
a simple deacon from York was able to 
exert such an influence? The answer in 
all its completeness reveals yet another 
aspect of the mystery of the Church as a 
living organism, the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Scns guided by Him in 
the course of its evolution, the wisdom 
and power of God beautifully and simply 
acted through two human instruments, 
Charlemagne and Alcuin. For us who 
live in a country of rigorous separation of 
Church and State the sight of Charle- 
magne informed by a great and sincere 
zeal for liturgical uniformity in his vast 
realms is a figure equally as interesting 
as that of Alcuin himself. He is de- 
termined that the liturgical anarchy, par- 
ticularly with reference to the “sacra- 
mentary,” or Mass book, which hitherto 
existed in what is now France and Germa- 
ny, be rectified. His dominions must be 
Romanized in the purest orthodox fashion. 
The two instruments which ultimately 
leveled the existing confusion of rites were 
the authority of Charles as ruler, and the 
authority, learning and piety of Alcuin 
as teacher and theologian. 
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Some of Father Ellard’s most interest- 
ing chapters describe how Charles peti- 
tioned the reigning Pope Hadrian for an 
official copy of the Mass book as revised 
by Pope Gregory the Great several cen- 
turies before. Upon the tardy arrival of 
this purportedly “unmixed” Gregorianum, 
Alcuin was immediately aware of the 
shortcomings of the Mass book which in 
789 would become official in all Carolin- 
gian dominions. In addition to revision 
and correction of the text he wrote a little 
preface, called Hucusque from its first 
word, introducing a supplement which 
contained material added by Alcuin him- 
self as editor. In selecting this supple- 
ment — more Sunday Masses, votive 
Masses, episcopal rites, etc. — Alcuin dis- 
played a return to Roman brevity and 
sobriety, but at the same time he was 
equally concerned with satisfying the 
temperamental differences between Frank 
and Roman. His selections from Spanish 
and Gallican sources show a delicate 
balance between concern for the religious 
sentiment of the people on one hand, and 
orderliness and restraint on the other. 
In the course of ages the distinction be- 
tween the official first half of the “Alcuin 
missal’’ and the optional supplement dis- 
appeared and “for all the endless minor 
changes that have gone on ever since, it 
is still the Missale secundum Albinum 
that stands on Catholic altars the world 
around” (p. 104). 

And is it not fitting and proper that in 
the liturgy of the Western Church the 
Roman spirit be tempered after the man- 
ner of the Franks by an Anglo-Saxon? 


Alcuin’s touch is ubiquitous. His is 
the day-by-day assignment of votive 
Masses and their composition, in part; it 
was Alcuin who disposed that Saturday 
be the special day for honoring the 
Mother of God, and who urged that the 
Creed be sung at Mass. How many 
riests and laymen of the Roman rite 
So that the two prayers just before 
Communion are derived from Alcuin’s 
collection and are his personal composi- 
tion? Children enjoying a Hallowe’en 
party are unconsciously in his debt, for 
“We owe All Saints’ Day to Alcuin” 
(p. 92). 

Poets have been known to say that 
when one of their compositions is taken 
by the people and made their own to the 





extent that even the name of the author 
is lost to succeeding generations, such 
a poem has reached a high destiny. Such, 
after a fashion, has been Alcuin’s part in 
the formation of our liturgy. In its be- 
ginnings his personality and temperament 
expressed themselves upon formative 
material which in time has become a part 
of our Christian heritage. Thus Alcuin 
is justly called “a partner of our piety” 
by all who love and practice the liturgy. 
Master Alcuin, Liturgist is the result of 
the friendly association over a period of 
years between two eminent liturgists; 
the author, Father Ellard, well known to 
the liturgical movement in the United 
States, and his subject, the great Anglo- 
Saxon schoolmaster, whom the author 
terms “Lord high liturgist to Charle- 
magne.” As Father Ellard indicates in 
his introduction, the whole Church is 
richer for Alcuin’s liturgical efforts, but 
his associates would have lauded rather 
his capacity for friendliness. More than 
twenty-five years of keeping company 
with Blessed Alcuin through his letters 
has brought the Jesuit under the influ- 
ence of their note of human understand- 

ing. 
Sister Audrey Aaron, O.S.B. 


In Silence With God. By Benedict Baur, 
O.8.B. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1955. Pp. 157. $3.50. 

A quiet book that allows thorough con- 
sideration of truths pertaining to the pur- 
suit of perfection is Jn Silence with God 
by Benedict Baur, O.S.B., Archabbot of 
Beuron, who, throughout his long life, 
has had opportunity to live and to prac- 
tice what he has written. Before pub- 
lishing the first edition, Archabbot Baur 
followed the rule Nonum prematur in an- 
num — it shall be laid by for nine years. 
The edition here reviewed is translated 
from the fourth German edition by Eliza- 
bethe Corathiel-Noonan. 

In the foreword to the first edition Arch- 
abbot Baur gives as his end “‘to recall cer- 
tain things to his [reader’s] memory, and 
in such a way that he will remember them 
better.” This is exactly what he suc- 
ceeds in doing. 

No startling or novel effects of thought 
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or impressiveness of style are here. Only 
truth that requires the mind to rest, to 
gaze with the author-contemplative upon 
the meditation he proposes for consider- 
ation — meditations so organized as to 
permit the eager Christian to ponder the 
call to Christian perfection which is to be- 
come God’s intimate friend. 

Archabbot Baur sets down the plan to 
live God’s life with Him — that is our 
exalted calling — and he treats of the ob- 
stacles and questions that forever taunt 
the soul of him who strives — sin, temp- 
tation, relationships, virtues, liturgy, 
prayer, union with God. 

“To live for God means also to live for 
His creatures — for the healing of souls, 


the souls of others, for the family, for - 


one’s profession, for earthly progress and 
betterment, for duty, for learning, for 
bodily health and for all that concerns the 
community, the State” (p. 21). Incessant- 
ly must he, who strives to attain the pin- 
nacle to which he is called, occupy his 
thoughts with the question of how to ar- 
rive at his goal. The heart must be pur- 
ified of “conscious untruth, from undesir- 
able habits, from self-seeking, from think- 
ing only in terms of natural man, from 
useless preoccupation with worry, faults 


of character and temperament. . . . Guard- 
ing it against every sin and every con- 
scious perversion....The labour of a 
lifetime!” (p. 36). 

The sections on self-love, the chief 
enemy of attaining the high goal of a 
Christian, on prayer, the Mass, brotherly 
love, unity with Christ, and the Holy Will 
of God are treated in a manner worthy of 
a master of the spiritual life. His treat- 
ment of humility deserves more than a 
hasty glance, for here his Benedictine ideal 
has a strength that is arresting. 

All that Archabbot Benedict teaches 
may be summed up in his insistence upon 
a lifetime striving for love and learning to 
love. For a Christian, for a religious, 
In Silence with God fulfills a need. The 
tone of gentle urgency that pervades the 
treatise compels the reader to concentrate 
upon living so that he may learn the 
mystery of love — only God. 

The greatest objection to this book is 
the inferiority of the format. Jn Silence 
with God deserved better treatment from 
its publishers than it received. Never- 
theless, despite fine print and crowded 
pages, the earnest soul will find here a 
treasure of light and inspiration. 


Sister Agnes Haganey, O.S.B. 


NOTICES OF EXPIRATION are not mailed, but we are enclosing with this issue 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS. 


please disregard this reminder. 


If you have already sent in your subscription for 1957, 
We hope that old and new subscribers will find it con- 


venient to send in their subscriptions at an early date. Prompt attention to this mat- 


ter will enable us to prepare our mailing list for the next issue. 


BENEDICTINE REVIEW is $2.00. 


Subscription to the 


A few copies of the CUMULATIVE INDEX of the REVIEW (1946-1954) Volumes 


I-IX are still available and will be mailed to monasteries, convents, and libraries, upon 


request. 
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